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To make the best sausage 
—most profitably—use the 
world’s greatest sausage 


machines—‘‘BUFFALOS”! 





“‘BUFFALO”’ 
Self-Emptying 
Silent Cutter 


—with bowl raised 
and lowered by 
compressed air. 
Cuts and empties a batch 
of meat in 51%4 minutes— 
without touching it by 
hand. 












“BUFFALO” 
Meat Grinder 


Cuts clean without any heating 
or mashing of the meat. Takes 
large chunks through the fine 
plate in one operation. 


TRUNZ- 
“BUFFALO” 
BIAS 


Bacon Slicer 


Produces a 114-inch 
wide slice from 1- 
inch thick bacon by 
cutting it on the 
bias! 











Gives youa 
41% increase 
in your slices. 








“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 
Equipped exclusively with 
patented Superior piston 

Guaranteed leakproof 








Schonland patented 
Casing Puller 


Saves 50% to 65% in time 
and labor 








| “BUFFALO” Mixer 


| A necessary machine to obtain 
| high grade sausage 


| 
| 











It will pay you to investigate these 
profit-producing machines! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Branches: Chicago—London—Melbourne 
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Meat DistTRIBUTION 


See these MODERN TRUCKS f2- 














$695 —? Ton Range 
Model T-15 A | 


(Price, Chassis Only, F.O.B, Pontiac, Mich.) 
This rugged unit—especially designed for fast 
delivery service—is available in two wheel- 
bases: 130” and 141”, and in three different 
lire combinations. Straight Rating—5400 Ibs. 


—total gross weight including load. See this 


master of routes! 











in the Great Display of 
GENERAL Morors Trucks for 1930 


There’s a mighty important profit angle for 
you in the great display of General Motors 
Trucks for 1930, starting Saturday, March 8, 
in branch and distributor showrooms 
throughout the United States. 

You'll see representative models for your 
work in the most complete line of modern 
trucks the industry has ever seen. It starts 
in the 2 ton range and goes up—without a 
gap—to the 15 ton tractor range. 

It is a line that includes 11 Basic Models... 
33 chassis ... 118 different types. Offering a 
range of choice so wide that—from a practical 
standpoint —it amounts to trucks made to 
order for your work. At prices which plainly 


pass on to truck-users the big benefits and 
savings of volume production and volume 
purchasing. 

THE MOST PROFITABLE USE YOU CAN MAKE 
OF YOUR TIME IS TO SEE AND GET FULL FACTS 
ABOUT THESE MODERN TRUCKS! 


» » » 


TIME PAYMENTS, on any General Motors Truck, are 
financed at lowest rates available anywhere, through 
our own Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corp. 

GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co., Pontiac, Michigan 
(Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Company) 
GENERAL MOTorRS TRUCKS. YELLOW CABs, COACHES. 

Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in 1500 
principal cities and towns. 











GENERAL Morors IRUCKS 
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Taking Six to Land One 


Jack Dempsey, in the heyday of his 
career, said he’d take six blows to 
land one good one. Six wallops in 
the midriff to send one of his own 
home. 


And since last December, we have 
adopted about the same plan in our 
advertising. We're printing a number 
of things we believe you'd like to 
read, hoping you'll also take the time 
to read our one advertisement. 


That’s why this page is devoted 
chiefly to telling you interesting and 
entertaining anecdotes, with our own 
sales message occupying but a small 
portion of the space. 

And why not? If we were calling 
on you in person, we wouldn’t rush 
into your office, without the formality 
of a pleasant greeting, and besiege 
and beseech you to buy our packers’ 
papers. 

Not at all. If we had a newsy bit 
of information we believed would 
interest you—or a story we thought 
might entertain you—we’d pass ’em 
along. Why not make our advertis- 
ing just as human as we'd try to be 
ourselves? 

Like the old Manassa Mauler, we’ll 
take plenty to land one. You'll find 
that one on the right-hand column of 
the page. May we hope that it regis- 
ters, that it delivers the “haymaker” 
enabling us to tell you directly about 
our papers? 

And, if you like our page, won't you 
please tell us? Editors appreciate 
most the thing they least receive—a 
few kind words. 


March—the Ripley of ’Em All 


There’s a balminess in the evening 
air that noiselessly turns to frost in 
the night. Timid blades of grass 
thrust cautious heads through last 
year’s brown and soggy blanket. A 
venturesome robin, deceived by the 
February thaw, flits blithely from 
limb to barren limb. 

Assorted winds of the high heavens 
drive gray-black clouds across the 
sky with unsteady and drunken reins. 
One instant the sky turns blue before 
your eyes, and the next it’s a jumbled 
threatening ceiling. Today there’s a 
sunset of purple and ochre and gold; 
tomorrow the frosted panes will hide 
everything. 

March! Blustery, coy—the paradox 


of even yourself! And whether you 
came in like a lion or a lamb, let’s 
hope you go out like nobody’s 
business! 


Little Rollo and the Packing 
Business 


“No banking for me,” said the little 
ad. 

“T’ll seek employment where dollars 
grow, 

“No railroads for me when I am a 
man— 

“I’m going into the heavy dough. 


“No dividend checks with a small per 
cent, 

“No gilt- ~edge stocks where the yield 
is low 

“A packer I'll be with scads of wealth— 

“I’m going into the heavy dough!” 


a, 4 he grew up and his footsteps 

e 

To the massive gates where the steers 
are found . 

But he took to his heels when he 
learned they made 

One-sixth of one lonely cent per 
pound! 


A Great Mind 


The next time you are interrupted 
in dictating a letter to your secretary, 
and ask her to “ read back that last 
sentence,’ remember the story they 
tell of Balzac. 

Honore de Balzac, one of the great- 
est writers in all Europe of his day, 
had a memory as remarkable as any 
ever recorded. 

It was not unusual for him to keep 
seven secretaries busy at one time, 
dictating a different story to each, and 
keeping the thread of each story 
entirely separated from the others. 

There were no typewriters in his 
day, of course, and the work was 
necessarily slowly done. But creating 
seven distinct stories and dictating 
them in perfect language at one time 
—that is one of the most remarkable 
feats of memory training ever known. 

Balzac trained himself to do this. 
It is true that man doesn’t know his 
own possibilities. 





“Sir, I believe you're trying to kiss 
me!” 

“Well, now that you understand, sup- 
pose we quit assaulting each other and 
cooperate a little”. 


Meats Need 


Overcoats, too! 


How would you like to hang 
around without any overcoat 
for several hours—with the 
temperature 10 degrees below 
zero? 


Yet, that’s exactly what fresh 
dressed meats are compelled 
to do—hang around under 
these very conditions. 


Hams and bellies especially 
need protection in the freezer 
or they'll develop freezer- 
burns. 


To insure protection to these 
meats, we offer H. P. S. 
Freezerwrap, an_ air-tight 
sheet, already enthusiastically 
accepted by many leaders in 
the industry. 


H. P. S. Freezerwrap is a very 


we recommend it without 
reservation for protection of 
this character. 


May we send you, without 
obligation, a generous supply 
of full size sheets for experi- 
ments in your own plant? 








) 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 WEST 37th STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


reasonably priced paper and | 
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Getting Best Results from Packer Salesmen 


Sales Managers Discuss Methods of 
Remuneration Most Satisfactory to 
Both the Employer and the Employee 


Paying salesmen by the most 
economical and most satisfactory 
method is a question continually 
coming up. It shows that all 
packers are not entirely satisfied 
with present practices. 

The desire of every far-seeing 
sales executive is to see that the 
really efficient salesman is ade- 
quately paid for his efforts. That 
is the only way to get results and 
to retain the best men. 

Only recently a sales manager 
seeking to reduce selling costs 
raised the question of the desir- 
ability of placing city salesmen on 
a commission basis. 

He was of the opinion that 
there was a good deal to be said 
for the plan, but he wanted to 
proceed cautiously and wondered 
if other companies operate on this 
basis so far as their city salesmen 
are concerned. 


Believing that opinion of suc- 
cessful sales managers would be 
valuable, not only to this inquirer 
but to packinghouse sales man- 
agers generally, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER consulted a number 
of sales leaders on this subject. 


Commission Basis Not Feasible 


The consensus was that paying 
city salesmen on a commission 
basis is not feasible. Some of the 
replies received to this inquiry 
are published herewith and others 
will appear in later issues of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


One sales manager who recog- 
nizes the importance of this sub- 
ject—also that too little attention 
is given it by most packers—is in 
favor of a straight salary basis, 
as “a straight salary for definite 
results leaves nothing in doubt.” 
Remuneration on a commission 
basis, he believes, is not satisfac- 
tory either to employer or em- 
ployee. 

Another sales manager whose 
opinion is quoted, and who is in 
favor of a straight salary basis, 
has some good suggestions to 
make as to supervision and con- 
trol of salesmen. These plans 
have worked well in his company, 
where the men are satisfied and 
happy and are strong boosters for 
their company. 


Supervision of Salesmen 
The first of these sales man- 
agers quoted writes as follows: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
A subject which seems to receive too 
little consideration, and no serious prac- 








tical thought, is the problem of remu- 
neration of packinghouse salesmen. 
The thoughts expressed here are by no 
means the only or final opinions on 
this important question. In a sense 
the final solution really rests with each 
company, due to the classification of 
products and the manner of distribu- 
tion. 

Up to the present time it must be 
admitted the subject seems to have been 
one to be avoided. Yet we must admit 
the most important problem facing the 
industry today is the profitable distri- 
bution of its products. This can be 
accomplished only with a well-balanced 
sales organization, intelligently super- 
vised, and properly rewarded for its 
efforts. 

It seems to have been an accepted 
fact that no special training or prac- 
tical knowledge is required in the sales- 
manship of packinghouse products. 
Results, however, disprove this theory. 


Straight Salary for Specific Results. 

Now as to the best method of paying 
salesmen. A straight salary seems to 
be fairer to all concerned, but it should 
be based on a definite result, with a 
bonus for exceptional results beyond the 
basis required. 

It also must be borne in mind that 
no two territories of the same popula- 
tion will produce the same results. 
Religion, nationality, transportation, 
factories, apartment houses, and other 
factors will favor one salesman and 
injure the other by comparison. 

A straight salary for a definite result 
leaves nothing in doubt, and if proper 
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records are maintained, the matter of 
compensation will be adjusted in a 
manner which should bring satisfaction 
to both parties. 

Remuneration on a commission basis 
is fraught with many dangers. It 
seems to be unfair to employer and 
employee, and results in the unequal 
distribution of products, especially if 
based on a total volume. 

Risks of Commission Basis. 


Adjusted to individual commodities 
it might prove reasonably successful. 
Then again these products might not 
move with equal distribution in all dis- 
tricts, through no fault of the salésman, 
and by comparison it would bring criti- 
cism, and naturally dissatisfaction. 

This method results in no progress, 
no profit, and probably a loss. 

Furthermore, a lack of supervision 
prevails when this method of payment 
is in force, as the average man operates 
according to his own inclination, and 
resents interference or guidance. He 
feels he is being paid only for what he 
produces, and it is quite natural his 
efforts would be. centered in products 
producing the best and quickest results 
for his own interest. 

This is true regardless of how it 
affects the company, or the distribution 
of its products. 

A straight salary and a bonus for 
exceptional results, based on facts fair 
to both parties and a sales policy backed 
by intelligent and practical supervision, 
should certainly produce an organiza- 
tion able to move the product of any 
company at a profit, with a minimum 
of effort on the part of the manage- 
ment. 


Promotes Price-Cutting 


The second sales manager, who 
seems to have established such a 
fine spirit among his salesmen, 
presents his reasons for finding a 
straight salary basis best, as 
“cllows: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


We have thought this matter over 
considerably the past year, and after 
giving it considerable discussion and 
looking at it from all angles, we are 
convinced that for our local salesmen— 
that is, salesmen working in city and 
state territory, where our sales activity 
is concentrated and where we put forth 
every effort to move our merchandise— 
a straight salary basis is much better 
than a commission basis. 

The reasons we have come to this 
conclusion are as follows: : 

When a salesman goes on commission 
we find the first thing he thinks of is 
his commission account. Consequently, 
he is fighting for volume in place of 
price, and he is much more inclined to 
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City vs. Country 
Selling Costs 


Thoughtful of his sales force, 
anxious to keep good men con- 
tented and to secure maximum 
service, one successful packer 
voices the following opinion on 
methods of paying salesmen: 

“Different types of salesmen re- 


quire different ways of handling 
and different methods of payment. 


“It is hard to standardize on any 
one method of compensation to 
salesmen that is satisfactory and 
applicable to all kinds. 


“In our organization we change 
them around and try to fit the kind 
of plan for compensation to the par- 
ticular man and his territory.” 

Thus not only the men them- 
selves but also the territory they 
cover must be familiar to the 
sales executive. 

In one organization lowest city 
selling costs are from 8c to 10c 
per hundred, while in thinly pop- 
ulated territory costs range from 
90c to $1.10 per hundred pounds. 

The same method of compensa- 
tion could not be applied to the 
salesmen in each of these terri- 
tories with equally satisfactory 
results. 























cut a price or to try to get a price cut 
from the house than if selling on a 
salary basis. 

Salary Gives Better Control. 

We also find that we have better 
control of our salesmen on a salary 
basis, since there is no set volume 
either in tonnage or dollars and cents 
in their day’s work. They must be on 
the job at 8 a. m. and in the office be- 
tween 4 and 4:30 p. m. each day. 

We have found that a commission 
salesman eases up considerably if he 
has had a fairly good morning’s busi- 
ness, and takes in a ball game or the 
swimming pool in the afternoon. On 
a salary he does not have that personal 
feeling of satisfaction over his morn- 
ing’s business, and feels as though he 
has to keep going to hold his job. 

We change our salesmen on different 
territories. For instance, if a salesman 
has fifty stops and the salesman cover- 
ing the territory adjacent has thirty 
stops, we may take ten stops from the 
salesman with fifty stops, and give 
them to the salesman with thirty stops. 
This would give the salesman with fifty 
stops more time to look up new ac- 
counts and comb his territory more 
thoroughly, and also give the salesman 
with thirty stops more work. 

Must Keep Salesman Contented. 

When a salesman is working on com- 
mission just try to take any stops away 
from him and see if you can keep him 
contented. He starts to buck immedi- 
ately—and the salesman who is not 
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contented with his position does not do 
you much good. 

We also find that a salesman on a 
salary takes more time for collections, 
as he feels that is at least half of his 
work, while a commission salesman just 
thinks of selling his merchandise, and 
quite frequently neglects his collections. 
We must get the money, and keep it 
coming in at all times. 

One of the very essential duties of a 
sales manager and his department cov- 
ering a salaried sales force is to keep 
an up-to-the-minute detailed report of 
the salesmen’s movements each day. 

Checking Up Sales Force. 

We feel that we give our sales force 
considerably more attention than most 
packers. We have some comparative 
figures which we use to check up our 
salesmen—some quick dope that we can 
give them that is not too expensive to 
maintain. By having this information 
on hand every day we have our finger 
tips on our different territories at all 
times, so we can pick up any deficiency 
before it becomes chronic. 

I do not mean that-we have a lot of 
high-class statisticians keeping a record 
of the number of frankfurts each boy 
sells each day, but just a concentrated 
group of information that keeps us 
thoroughly informed on what each boy 
is doing in his territory at all times. 

Supervision of salesmen is, we find, 
the key-word to the success of a sales 
organization. We realize that, without 
the proper supervision, no doubt, we 
would be very anxious to change our 
method. We feel that our boys are 
doing very well, both for themselves 
and for the company. 

We have some records that we are 
quite proud of. Our salesmen are 
satisfied and a very happy bunch of 
boys. They are all boosters for the 
company and are thoroughly contented, 
and a contented salesman bringing in 
results is a wonderful asset. 

A secgnd article quoting the opinion of 
other sales managers as to the most satis- 
factory method of compensating their 


sales force, with reasons therefor, will 
appear in an early issue. 


i Xd 

PACKER CO-OP ADVERTISING. 

Los Angeles packers are carrying on 
an advertising campaign to increase 
meat consumption in southern Califor- 
nia. A fund of $25,000 is being con- 
tributed for this purpose by the pack- 
ers, certain of the larger meat distribu- 
tors, the livestock exchange and the 
Union Stock Yards Company. 

The Vernon Meat Bureau, under the 
management of Roderick Scott, inaugu- 
rated the campaign, raised the funds 
and is in charge of the advertising. 

The billboard is the principal me- 
dium, 118 being in use. The copy is 
changed each month and each board 
carries the phrase, “97 per cent of 
southern California physicians endorse 
meat in the normal daily diet.” 
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Quick Freezing Lessons from the Fish Industry 


Meat Packer Can Utilize Experience 
of Fish Industry but Must Realize 
That Meat Problem May Be Different 


Fifteen years ago a frozen rock 
cod up on the Laborador coast 
started a revolution in food distri- 
bution. 

This was the now famous cod 
fish that Clarence Birdseye caught 
through a hole in the ice. 

He exposed it to temperature 
30 degs. below zero, in which it 
froze stiff almost instantly. 

It remained in this hard frozen 
condition for six hours, and when 
defrosted in sea water it came to 
life again! 

This showed the fisherman that 
quick hard freezing made practi- 
cally no change in the product— 
at least so little that it did not 
interfere with life. 

Starting a Big Idea 

Why not give the idea economic 
application? He did. 

And through quick freezing the 
fish industry has blazed the trail 
for other perishable food manu- 
facturers and distributors. 

What application has the knowl- 
edge gained in preparation and 
distribution of frozen fish, in the 
meat packing industry ? 

Can the same principles be ap- 
plied and the same results be 
expected? 


Or is the packer’s problem 
different ? 
The inventor of one of the 


modern systems of quick freezing 
urges the packer to capitalize 
on what has been done in the 
fish industry. At the same time 
he should realize that he is deal- 
ing with a different product, 
whose intrinsic freshness when 
subjected to the quick freezing 
process is a great asset. 


Relation Between Quick 
Freezing of Fish and Meat 
By Carl F. Kolbe. 


All eyes in the meat packing industry 
have been turned toward the fisheries 
of the Atlantic Coast. A new product 
in the form of packaged fish has set 
mediums of publicity in motion to hail 
quick freezing as a_ revolutionary 
process of far-reaching effect in many 
food industries. 





The meat packer sees in it several 
benefits, and will test it thoroughly. 

Incidental to the frozen fish package 
is the fact that meat packers seem 
destined to become important distribu- 
tors of fish products. Already many 
packers are handling quickly-frozen 
packaged fish. Many not handling it 
have been solicited, or have had indi- 
rectly the advantages of some brand of 
frozen fish product shown them. 

Points that favor the meat packer 
as a distributor only recently have been 
demonstrated to the fish producer, and 
the larger firms already are seeking to 
impress the packer with their product, 
with a view to securing him as a dis- 
tributor. 

Quick-Frozen Product Popular. 

Channels through which the present 
quick-frozen, dry-packaged fish can be 
marketed are almost identical with the 
outlets of the packer and meat whole- 
saler. Thus, by adding little to sale, 
delivery and overhead costs, some pack- 
ers are handling packaged fish more 
economically than most fish wholesalers 
could hope to do. 


Those packers who have distributed 
quick-frozen, packaged fish have been 
impressed with the readiness with 
which the consumer accepts the frozen 
product. They, more than others, see 
clearly the advantages of quick freez- 
ing consumer cuts of meat. Some of 
them know, too, a great deal about 
conditions prevalent in the fishing 
industry. 

So to them quick freezing holds little 
of the unknown. It is not a mysterious 
subject about which only two or three 
experts are fully informed. 

These packers know that what is 
being done by dozens of fisheries can 
also be done in a packing house. The 
art of quick freezing is an old one, and 
an open book to the fishing brother- 
hood. 

No Mystery for Meat Packers. 


There seems to be too much mystery 
about quick freezing for many packers. 
They seem overly cautious, and cling 
to the words of any fish man on this 
subject as though he had recently 
invented the formula of quick freezing. 

The facts are that actually little of 
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PACKAGED, QUICK-FROZEN SHRIMP IN STORAGE READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


The 50 lb. cartons of shrimp, or prawn as they are sometimes called, are being 


held at temperatures 5 to 10 degs. above zero. 


The shrimp were packed and frozen 


in waxed paper cartons, some of which were 8% in. square by 2 in. thick, and others 


15 in. square by 2 in. thick. 


The time required in freezing the packed shrimp ranged from 2% to 3 hours. 
The cartons without cover were frozen in 2% hours and with cover 3 hours were 


required. 


The same pack was used for both domestic and export shipment. 


These shrimp were shipped by ordinary express, during the hottest months of 
the year, for distances of 400 miles and more, and carried well without additional 


refrigeration. 
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basic value that is new in quick freez- 
ing has been learned for years. 

There have been different interpreta- 
tions of what happens when fish are 
quick frozen, but in truth the resulting 
product today is exactly what a quick- 
frozen product was twenty years ago. 

What is different today is that this is 
the “package age” for fish products. 

And after all, what the packer can 
learn from the fish man is not so much 
how to quick freeze, but how to use 
monopoly on satisfactorily quick-frozen 
ing into the packinghouse the idea of 
packaging and trademarking fresh 
meats. 

Fish Merchandising Methods. 


In the fishing industry the advan- 
tages of quick freezing are generally 
known and the equipment available is 
well advertised. There are a large 
number of dealers putting out a pack- 
aged product. No one firm has a 
monopoly on satisfactorily quick-frozen 
fish; no one brand is a_ universal 
favorite. 

On the other hand, there may be a 
different personality to each of the 
brands. One trade-marked package 
may be very much refined and sold 
through a complex sales organization 
with much advertising. Another may 
be unassumingly wrapped in parchment 
or transparent wrapping, and in a 
modest and unheralded way seek distri- 
bution through the distant fish whole- 
saler. 

Some firms freeze fillets with skins 
on, others remove them. Some dealers 
remove all the nape and some do not. 

Some present to the trade as an 
advantage the fact that their fillets are 
first dipped in salt solution before 
freezing, while others claim loudly that 
their product is best because it is not 
so treated. 

The important fact is that when 
these numerous brands of fillets are all 
cut from fish of good quality and frozen 
within the generally accepted limits of 
quick freezing, they are all—when 
properly packaged and distributed— 
sold on a fairly equal competitive basis. 
Experts can see little difference between 
them as regards real quality. 


Story of Fish Trade Growth. 


In New England the first firms to 
engage in the quick freezing of fillets 
for packaging were the Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Company and the General Sea 
Foods Corporation. Other large and 
important firms or their subsidiaries 
now so engaged are the Booth Fisheries 
Company, the Bay State Fishing Com- 
pany and the Gorton-Pew Fisheries, 
besides many smaller companies. 

Only the first two companies employ 
quick freezing equipment of their own 
invention. The others waited until the 
advantages of packaged fish were evi- 
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Not Such a Bogy! 


Quick freezing is not the 
mystery it seems to many 
meat men. 

It is an old story in the 
fish industry. Fish men 
have solved basic problems, 
and are now using auxiliary 
methods for sales talk. 

Packers may have been 
disturbed by talk about loss 
from drip in defrosting fish. 

Does it apply to meat? 


Read what a quick-freezing ex- 
pert has to say about it in this 
article. 























dent, and then with an open book of 
knowledge on the subject proceeded to 
put out a quick-frozen product. 

Not one of these concerns has been 
able to supply the demand, as the pro- 
duction of fish has not kept pace with 
the sales. 

The Atlantic Coast Fisheries Com- 
pany, first to put out an individual 
haddock fillet, has had, perhaps, the 
largest growth. That company was 
fortunate in securing through one pur- 
chase a large fleet of seagoing fishing 
trawlers, which had been lying idle in 
New England ports. Thus they alone 
had a large surplus of fish available 
above their fresh fish requirements 
with which to invade the frozen field. 

This situation is changing somewhat, 
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due to a large building program in 
Eastern shipyards, which will soon 
make available boats to gather a large 
supply of fish for freezing purposes. 
Each Claims to Be the Best. 


The meat packer when faced with the 
question of quick freezing is in the 
same boat with the New England fish 
man or the shrimp packer on the Gulf 
who, when he is ready to put out pack- 
aged product, selects some type of 
quick freezing equipment and proceeds 
to manufacture. To the fish men quick 
freezing is well established and they 
concern themselves chiefly in selecting 
equipment best adapted to their needs. 

Not that the large companies han- 
dling packaged fillets do not believe 
their systems of freezing to be supe- 
rior; their distributors each loyally 
claim that their product is better than 
the fish of competitors. They all have 
outstanding sales arguments and use 
them. 

Some arguments seem convincing. 
One fish packer claims that, as his fish 
are frozen in block form, they will hold 
their refrigeration much better while in 
distribution. 

Another claims he gives his fillets a 
bath in a solution effecting favorable 
changes in the fish which will prevent 
loss of moisture when thawed by the 
housewife. (Fish have a much larger 
water content and are more subject to 
drip than meat.) 

This firm’s competitors claim that the 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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Government Warns Packers of Violations 
of Trade Practice Code 


Packer livestock buyers are warned 
by the federal government that en- 
gaging livestock prior to market open- 
ing, or keeping the buying price secret, 
is a violation of the trade practice code 
adopted by the industry last fall. Vio- 
lations have been called to government 
attention, and packers and their buyers 
will be closely watched for such viola- 
tions. 

If they do not cease the next step 
would be to cite the packers by name 
for a hearing on such charges before 
the authorities of the Department of 
Agriculture, under the powers given by 
the Packers and Stockyards Act. The 
government notice issued to the press 
says: 

“An important provision of the code 
of meat trade practices adopted last 
fall by the meat industry and approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture is be- 
ing violated, according to information 
received by officials of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The portion 
of the code involved is that of ‘engaging 


livestock at any public market prior 
to the opening of the market, or buy- 
ing livestock at any public market with- 
out divulging the purchase price at the 
time sale is effected.’ These procedures 
are declared to be unfair practices. 

“Referring to the approval of the 
code by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
November, 1929, Dr. J. R. Mohler, 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, states that ‘the Secretary in his 
statement urged strict compliance with 
the code. The department feels that 
the matter is of sufficient moment to 
warrant a close scrutiny by all packers 
who are party to the code and inter- 
ested in its enforcement so that, if any 
departure from the letter and spirit of 
the rule is found, prompt steps may be 
taken to bring about a correction of 
the conditions.’ 

“According to the department’s in- 
formation the violators of the rule have 
been agents buying on order for pack- 
ers, and also regularly employed packer 
buyers.” 
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= You Know the Story the Hog Test Tells? 

‘oon Do You Know the Story the Hog Lest Lells: 

arge 
es. Putting meat into cure at 2c to break even. If the cured ham market, competition offered by other meats, by 
: 4c under the current market for instance, can be expected to range eggs and poultry, and whether or not 
-h the looks like taking long chances on in the next two to three months from the export market can be relied upon 
n the future markets, but that is what 24¢ to 28 or 29¢ a pound and more, to absorb sufficient product to prove a 
d fish packers are doing at the present and other products are priced accord- stabilizing influence. 

Gulf time. ingly then prospects look bright. Also, the fact should not be lost sight 
pack- Hogs, particularly the heavier aver- But do the future buying power of of that most hogs are producing a lot 
ve of ages, are showing heavy cutting losses. the public and the export situation ap- of lard that is selling at the lowest 
ceeds Product carrying the handicap of a pear to warrant such prices? price level in years. Prospects appear 
quick heavy cutting loss must come out of That is a question that every packer good, too, for hogs to produce more and 

they cure when the market price range is can well ask, keeping a close eye on more lard as the farm price of corn is 
cting from 8 to 5c higher than at present to the business situation, employment, the (Continued on page 34.) 
1eeds. 

han- 
sieve SHORT FORM HOG TEST 
ves a Columns headed PRICE und AMOUNT are figured from product prices in “The National Provisioner 
si Daily Market Service” of March 6, 1930, representing actual transactions, Chicago that date. 
have 160 to 180 lbs. 180 to 220 Ibs. 225 to 250 Ibs. 275 to 300 Ibs. 

1 use Percent Percent Percent Percent 

live live : iv 3 live ; 

cing Product— Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. 

: fish Reg. Hams ..... 10/12 18.85 .19141 $2.67 14/16 18.75 .181%4' $2.51 14/18 18.50 .17%* $2.40 18/22 13.25 .17%' $2.29 

hold ern 4/5 5.40 18%? .74 5/7 5.80 .13° 70 6/8 65.25 12%? .66 8/12 5.00 .12? .60 

ile in Boston Butts .... 400° 18%". Ta - 4.00 18%4° .74 4.00 .18%4° .74 4.00 .18%2°  .74 
Pork Loins as ns 

ai a (blade in) .... 6/8 9.80 .24° 2.28 8/10 9.00 .23° 2.07 10/12 9.00 .22° 1.98 12/14 9.00 .20%* 1.87 

rable Bellies ......... 8/10 11.00 19° 2.09 8/14 11.00 17%? 1.94 12/16 6.00 .15%* .93 14/18 2.50 .14%° 36 

seeds PEON MER Ee + cg - Ltr ghlnaataenln eet i te Pier Sawai ee 16/20 5.00 .13* 65 18/80 10.00 .12%* 1.25 

» the SeCECRN COKE _ <- | ~ sademieecizemwe © 1A 1 egreiraatele’s 8/12 5.00 .07%* .39 12/16 6.00 .09%%* .56 

Teen Plates and jowls Kh 

me Ds BD) sc ccicicine 1.75 .08%* 15 2.00 08%‘ 7 2.00 -08%2* 17 2.50 0814‘ 21 

piatinad Raw leaf ....... 2.00 085%? .17 2.20 08%? .19 9.95 -08%'* .19 2.25 .085° 1.09 

h P. S. lard, rend. 

it the wt. tereeeeeees 12.50 9.45 1.18 14.50 9.45 1.37 12.00 9.45 1.13 11.50 9.45 13 
Spare ribs tenors 1.15 18%‘ .15 100 18%‘ .18 1.00 18%‘ 13 1.00 13%‘ .19 
Lean trimmings.. 2.00 .09%‘ .20 2.00 .09%* .19 2.00 09%‘ .20 200 UGK" ec 

ns Rough feet ..... 1.60 .02 08 1.25 .02 03 1.25 .02 03 1.25 .02 02 
MILE Te 6 ses 0 aso 0.15 .10 02 0.10 .10 02 0.10 .10 01 0.10 .10 01 
Neck bones ..... 0.80 04% 01 0.65 04% 04 0.65 04% 02 0.65 .04% .03 
Total cutting yield 65.50 66.75 69.00 71.00 

al iq Total cutting value - 

eo ; (100 Ibs. live wt., Chicago) $10.40 $10.10 $9.63 $9.35 

ral 1%c per lb, is deducted for accumulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, etc. The discount on 
account of the percentage of No, 2 hams is also included in this deduction. *A deduction of %c per lb, is made for accu- 

lures mulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, etc. *%1c per Ib. is deducted for selling and delivery ex- 
pense and shrink. ‘lc per lb. is deducted for labor and expense in curing. 

the Here’s where you figure your net returns (based on 100 lbs. live weight, Chicago): 

re in TOTAL CUTTING VALJE (from above) ....... $10.40 $10.10 $9.63 $9.35 

hler, Edible and inedible killing offal valuc........... AT 49 50 52 

idus- ener 

1 his TOTAL GROSS VAIUE iss s is seweew ee sone s e's $10.87 $10.59 $10.18 $9.87 

with CHARGES 

that Hogs cost alive per 100 Ibs. 
it to Add freight, bedding, etc., if any............. $10.80 $10.90 $10.70 $10.40 
kers Buying, driving, labor, refrigeration, repairs and 
nter- ey CUED canon sandade cwewnwevackcwns 68 62 59 56 
ec Killing condemnations and death losses in transit 
it of (say 1 per cent of live cost).............+00+s Al AL 10 .09 
iv be wth paeeeeni 
te! TOTAL OUTLAY per 100 lbs. alive: $11.59 $11.63 $11.39 $11.05 

Deduct TOTAL OUTLAY from TOTAL GROSS 
tae: VALUE to get profit or loss per 100 lbs. 
lai RAN RN NOW Gis oa 's a ee adele a vere jp eWe heresies S$ 72 $1.04 $1.29 $1.18 
athe DUPRE RENE os ac csisscnetane’s Frew Rigen es Cueamemis $ 1.22 $2.08 $2.99 $3.39 
cker Rlank forms like this may be obtained upon application to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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NATIONAL LEATHER’S YEAR. 


Sales of the National Leather Com- 
pany for the year ended December 27, 
1929, totaled $21,774,692.86, on which 
the year’s operations resulted in a loss 
of $1,940,262.73. However, notes and 
accounts payable were materially re- 
duced during the year, and the current 
asset ratio is higher than at the close 
of the previous year. 


Operation during the year was on a 
declining market, as illustrated by the 
price change in hides. Using the hide 
market on January 1, 1929, as 100 and 
adjusting for seasonal variation in 
quality, the market dropped to 76 in 
March, rose to 85 in July, held steady 
to September, and dropped to 69 in 
December. 

After pointing to this and other ad- 
verse conditions under which the in- 
dustry operated during the year, Pres- 
ident W. R. Fisher in his letter to 
shareholders, said: 


“Current results, therefore, have been 
unsatisfactory, and a heavy markdown 
at the end of the year has been neces- 
sary to bring inventory to a market 
valuation. 


“The decrease of market values, from 
the beginning to the end of the year, 
figured against the inventory of Na- 
tional Leather Company, represents an 
amount greater than the company’s di- 
rect operating loss.” 

The current assets, including cash, 
accounts and notes receivable and in- 
ventory at the close of the year, totaled 
$10,620,709.84. 


Current liabilities included notes and 
accounts payable amounting to $1,299,- 
319.58, reserve for pensions and contin- 
gencies $497,208.89, and preferred and 
common stock dividends of $20,500,000. 

The deficit already being carried, 
amounting to $2,445,617.25 added to the 
deficit of the year, made the total def- 
icit on December 27, $4,385,879.98. 

The officers of the company are 
George H. Swift, chairman of the board 
of directors; W. R. Fisher, president; 
Albert F. Hunt and A. H. Handy vice- 
presidents; W. W. Sherman, treasurer; 
F. W. Crocker, secretary; and A. H. 
Handy and F. C. Bassett, assistant 
treasurers. 

The directors are George H. Swift, 
W. R. Fisher, Albert F. Hunt, Spencer 
K. Mulford, jr. and F. W. Crocker. 


The executive and general sales 
offices of the company were moved 
during the year from Boston to Pea- 
body, Mass. 


~~. fe - 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


General Foods Corporation reports a 
consolidated net income of $20,519,047 
for the year ended December 31, 1929, 
after all charges including federal 
taxes. These earnings include the op- 
erations of the new companies prior to 
the acquisition by General Foods and 
compare with a net income on the same 
basis of $19,672,708 in 1928. The 1929 
earnings are equivalent to $3.89 a share 
on 5,274,527 common shares compared 
with $3.73 a share in 1928. Sales for 
the quarter ended December 31 totaled 
$32,479,302, the net income from which 
was $4,582,062, after all charges in- 
cluding federal taxes. These profits 
include the income of subsidiaries since 
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acquisition, and compare with $30,195,- 
707 for the 1928 period. 

The consolidated net profit of the 
Gold Dust Corporation, including Stand- 
ard Milling Co. and its subsidiary com- 
panies, for the year ended December 
31, 1929, amounted to $7,586,963. This 
compares with $2,731,769 in 1928. The 
1929 earnings are equivalent to $4.05 
a share on 1,788,052 shares of common 
compared with $8.97 per share on 304,- 
485 common shares at the end of 1928. 
The shares outstanding at the end of 
1929 include 16,678 reserved for capital 
stock of predecessor companies not yet 
exchanged. 


A net income of $2,254,097 is re- 
ported by the United Biscuit Company 
of America, after all charges including 
federal taxes and including earnings of 
properties acquired during 1929 for the 
full year. This compares with earnings 
of $1,475,375 on the same basis in 1928. 
The 1929 earnings are equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $4.93 a share on 
484,438 shares of common, compared 
with $3.02 a share in 1928. 

The Denver Union Stockyards reports 
a net income for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1929, of $256,621, after all 
charges including federal taxes. Earn- 
ings in 1928 were $273,966. 

More than 7,000 employees of Proc- 
ter & Gamble participated in the 85th 
semi-annual distribution of dividends 
to employees, at which a total of $800,- 
000 was passed out. These employees 
hold stock under what is known as the 
profit-sharing plan of purchase. Wil- 
liam Cooper Procter, president of the 
company, urged all employees to be- 
come stockholders because the earning 
capacity of the company was being in- 
creased with great rapidity. 

For the six months ended December 
31, 1929, the Container Corporation of 
America reports net earnings equiva- 
lent to $2.07 a share on the class A 
common stock. The January net earn- 
ings were $64,600, comparing with 
$11,000 in January, 1929. 

oo 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 


Acquisition of Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corporation by the National Dairy 
Products Corporation was consummated 
during the year, with the signing of 
the merger terms in New York City. 
The Kraft-Phenix Co. was represented 
by J. L. Kraft, chairman of the board, 
J. F. Whitney, president, and E. Whit- 
ney, vice-president. Ratification of the 
arrangement by the stockholders of 
each company will be necessary. It is 
estimated that the transaction will re- 
quire an outlay by National Dairy 
Products of approximately $75,000,000. 
In addition to the Kraft-Phenix merger 
National Dairy Products has recently 
arranged for the purchase of a number 
of other produce plants. When the 
consolidations become effective the an- 
nual sales of National Dairy Products 
will be approximately $400,000,000. 

The rapid strides made by another 
organization in its program of expan- 
sion are indicated in the annual report 
of The Borden Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1929. This com- 
pany’s gross sales during the year 
totaled $328,466,989 compared with 
$180,849,995 in 1928. The net income 
was $20,403,724, a gain of $9,049,393 
over the previous year. 
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CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

According to a study of “voluntary” 
chains made recently by the American 
Institute of Food Distribution, there 
are 421 groups of this kind in the 
United States as of December, 1929. 
These groups include at least 54,797 
retail members, of which 216 have been 
organized and are managed coopera- 
tively by retailers while the remainder 
were sponsored and are directed by 
wholesalers. 

A dividend of $1.25 in cash or 1% 
per cent in stock has been declared by 
the directors of Safeway Stores. The 
dividend is payable April 1 to stock- 
holders of record March 12. The regu- 
lar dividends on the preferred stock 
were also declared. 

The net income of American Stores 
Co. for the year ended December 31, 
1929, was $6,594,822 compared with. 
$5,570,688 in 1928. This is after all 
charges, including federal taxes, and is 
equivalent to $4.25 a share on the com- 
mon stock compared with $3.32 a share: 
in 1928. 

A. & P. Stores celebrated foundev’s. 
week beginning February 24, commem- 
orating the conception of the chain 
store idea by George H. Hartford, in 
1859. 

The board of directors of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. was increased 
from 11 to 13 by the addition of Al- 
bert H. Morill and John R. Roney. 

--—-- Ge 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Mar. 
5, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Feb. 26, or nearest previous date: 

High. Low. 


Sales. —Close.- 


Week ended Mar. Feb. 
Mar. 5. —Mar. 5.— 5. 26. 
Amal. Leather. 100 2% 2% 2% 2% 
a. | ee aux:  Saeee: Dawes “ceeee 2514 
Amer. H. & L. 100 5 5 5 4), 
Do. Pfd...... 500 30% 30% 20% 31 
Amer. Strs.... 3,900 50% 50 50% 45s 
Armour A...... 5,600 55% 5% 5% 5%, 
Do. B........ 5,800 8% 3 3 ahs 
OTe 5 Sa 500 «660% «460% 60% ~ 60 
Do. Del. Pfd. 600 78 77% T% 76% 
Beechnut Pack. 600 65% 65% 65% 68 
Bohack, H. C.. 200 65 65 65 80 
Chick, C. Oil... 100 26% 26% 26% 27 
Childs Co. ....26,600 64% 63% 68% 601 


Cudahy Pack... 1,300 45% 45% 45% 455 
First Nat. Strs. 5,500 553% 55% 55% 56 

Gen. Foods....37,600 52% 51% 52% 517% 
Gobel Co. ..... 3,700 15% 15% 155% 15% 


Gt.A.&P.1stPfd. 130 117% 117% 117% 117 
Do. new..... 170 236 236 236 240 
Hormel, G. A.. 800 382% 32 32% 33% 
Hygrade Food. 2,700 10% 10% 105g 10%. 

Kroger G. & B.219,070 25 41 41 39 
Libby MeNeill.14,400 195 19% 1914 1915 
MacMarr Strs.. 1,200 20 18 18 18 
M. & H. Pfd.. 900 35% 35 35% B55 
Morrell & Co... 100 66 66 66 68 
Be Oe Us Scae Neuen sepee sa080 174 
A, Rasccses ids * ama a Tas 314 
Nat. Leather... 1,250 1% 1% 1% 14, 
Nat. Tea...... 3,000 © 37 36% 37 351, 
Proc. & Gamb. 3,500 67 6556 67 es 
Rath Pack..... 150 22%, 22% 22% 2214 
Safeway Strs..14,800 104 10014, 100% 1017s 
Do. 6% Pfd. 330 97 97 97 98 
Do. 7% Pfd. 110 108 108 108 108's 
Stahl-Meyer ... 100 24 24 24 2545 
Strauss-R. Strs. 1,000 16 16 16 14 
Swift & Co.... 50 125 125 125 130 
Do. Intl...... 7,300 | 32% 32% 32% 32% 
Trunz Pork.... 200 25% 25% 25% 25% 
i. ee ES ecws.  abSeas. S4RSR ONES 40 
U. S. Leather... 500 8% 8% $14 8 
Do. A....... 700 165% 16% 16% 15 
a es snes. ewaes Sane e! bende 8014 
Wesson Oil.... 1,300 27 27 27 25 
Do. Pfd...... 1,000 538% 538% 58% 58 
Wilson & Co... 100 3% 3% 3% 3 
OS Sra 600 85% 8% 8% 
SS | Se 200 50% $504 #£«®°950% 
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Business Self-Government 

Influence of the trade practice code, 
and confidence on the part of business 
men concerning what can be accom- 
plished through trade practice confer- 
ences, are indicated by the holding of 
the one hundredth conference by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

While this experiment in industry 
self-government was started in 1919, its 
full impetus was not felt until some 
years later. During the year just ended 
half of all of the conferences were held, 
and 75 per cent of them have been held 
since 1926, 

When discouragement is expressed 
regarding results | to be achieved by 
operation of a trade practice code within 
an industry, it must be remembered 
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that business men are highly individu- 
alistic, and that for generations they 
have conducted their businesses on an 
independent basis. 

Getting together and agreeing that 
certain things will be done and that 
certain practices will be discontinued is 
one thing—and putting these resolu- 
tions into effect is quite another. 

Undoubtedly in every industry many 
difficulties and discouragements arise 
and many abuses continue, and will 
continue for a long time to come, before 
an industry can even approach the ideal 
set out in its trade code. 

Both federal officials and business 
men recognize that no industry is 
perfect, nor is its trade conference pro- 
cedure. But “through cooperation and 
good faith we are striving to improve,” 
the chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission says. 

It is cooperation and determination 
within an industry that makes self- 
regulation possible. In this self-regu- 
lation, industry has the enforcement 
power of a government agency, to be 
used when and if necessary. It is a 
tribute to the American business man 
and his honest intent to improve his 
trade practices, that so far enforcement 
has been necessary in less than 5 per 
cent of the rules adopted in trade prac- 
tice codes. 

atte 


Creating Consumer Demand 

Wrapping and packaging have had 
far-reaching effects on food merchan- 
dising methods and consumer buying 
habits. 
chaser brand-conscious, established con- 


They have made the food pur- 


sumer brand preferences and influenced 
the housewife to buy her food needs 
by brand names. 

However, wrapping and packaging 
did not accomplish these results un- 
aided. But they did enable the food 
merchandiser to identify his products 
and advertise to establish his brands 
in the good graces of the consumer. 
And having gained good-will for his 
brands he keeps it by an unvarying 
standard of quality and no let-up in his 
merchandising efforts. 

Many products of the meat industry 


are going on sale in wrappings and 
packages. Some say that wrapping and 
packaging have increased meat con- 
sumption. 


Others are not so sure of 
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this. But all are agreed that wrapping 
and packaging is a forward step in 
merchandising. 

Wrapped and packaged meats keep 
better, the customer is assured of a 
nice product, display values and sales 
appeal are increased and the housewife 
is able to shop with greater ease and 
convenience. 

These advantages are sufficient in 
themselves to justify wrapping and 
packaging, but having identified his 
products the packer is overlooking an 
opportunity if he does not tell con- 
sumers of the merits of his merchan- 
dise and familiarize them with his 
brands. 

One up-to-date retail market has 
been making a _ study for several 
months of consumer buying habits. The 
purpose has been to gain information 
that would aid in more efficient buying 
and enable the store to better its serv- 
ice to customers. 

Many interesting facts were discov- 
ered. Among these, of particular value 
to the packer, was that eight out of 
ten women prefer meat in packages, 
but that about eight out of ten who 
buy packaged meats have no brand 
preferences. One brand is as accept- 
able as another. 

This seems to indicate that packers 
serving the community have not made 
much of an effort to sell their brands 
to the public or to build good-will and 
consumer preferences for their prod- 
ucts. This is verified by the dealers 
in the community. 

Some packers have won considerable 
prestige for some of their merchandise, 
particularly hams and bacon, but most 
of their other branded meats are forced 
to make their way unaided, or with 
only such help in the form of recom- 
mendations and store displays as the 
retailers care to or can be induced to 
give them. 

High and unvarying quality will 
eventually win a following for a prod- 
uct, but at best such recognition comes 
slowly. And few food manufacturers 
care to wait for business to build up 
by this process. They find it more 
profitable to create demand quickly by 
telling customers about their products, 
rather than by waiting on the uncertain 
chance that consumers will dig out the 
facts unaided. 
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Fancy Ham Spread 


A Southern packer wants to make a 
ham spread put up in glass jars or 
possibly tin containers. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioncr: 
We are considering making a fancy ham spread 
and would like to have a formula for putting 


this product up in air tight containers. We shall 
probably use glass for the purpose. 
Any information you can supply will be appre- 


ciated. 

This subscriber wants to make a ham 
spread from his special brand of hams, 
but does not state positively whether 
he will put this up in glass jars or tin 
containers. 

As glass will probably be chosen for 
this purpose, processing will require 
special attention. It is assumed, of 
course, that the inquirer has or will 
equip himself with the necessary can- 
ning machinery for handling’ the 
product. 

Glass containers must be handled 
with somewhat greater care than tin, 
as the glass when hot and subjected to 
inside pressure is very liable to crack 
if cooling takes place too quickly. In 
general, however, the product in glass 
jars must be processed just the same 
as when it is put up in tins. 

Why Processing Is Necessary. 

Processing consists of submitting a 
tin can or glass jar to a certain tem- 
perature for a sufficient time to insure 
that fermentation will be absolutely 
prevented in the contents as long as the 
receptacle is perfectly air tight. 

To insure this, heat of the required 
temperature must reach the very cen- 
ter of the can. Consequently, the larger 
the can the longer the time required 
for the processing of the same class of 
goods. 

Where glass jars are used there are 
two methods of sealing. In one method 
atmospheric pressure is relied on to 
keep the lid tight. In this case the 
jars are processed under steam pres- 
sure in closed retorts. A special device 
in the form of a removable spring made 
of steel band is applied to the lid. In 
the retort the contents of the jars are 
brought to the boiling point or over. 
When the process is completed the 
steam is shut off and allowed to escape 
from the retort. 

Sealing Glass Jars. 

But the contents of the jar keep on 
boiling for a short time. As outside 
pressure is released some steam es- 
capes from the inside of the jar, carry- 
ing away most of the air. 

Then, with the cooling of the jar the 
boiling stops, the vapor condenses— 
creating a vacuum—and the atmos- 


pheric pressure squeezes the lid tightly 
against the rubber ring. The rubber, 
having been softened by the heat of the 
steam, readily moulds itself between 
the glass and the lid. 

In the other method a joint made of 
cork, rubber, cardboard, specially pre- 
pared paper, etc., is pressed down 
tightly between the lid and the glass by 
a machine exerting a pressure of sev- 
eral hundred pounds per square inch. 
A thin sheet of pure tin foil may be 
inserted between the contents of the 
jar and the joint which gives further 
protection to the product. 

Then the same machine applies a 
metal ring -which will maintain that 
pressure indefinitely after the action of 
the machine has been released. The 
jars are then ready for processing. An 
air space must be left between the top 
of the goods and the lid in order to 
provide for the expansion of the goods 
under the action of the heat in the re- 
tort or water-bath. Otherwise the glass 
will crack. 

How Processing is Done. 

This latter process requires the use 
of a double-seaming machine. 

The jars may be processed in an open 
vat or in a steam retort. Both sys- 
tems are said to have about the same 
practical effect on meats, although 
some canners of meat products are of 
the opinion that long process in water 
has a better effect on the color of the 
meat and gives a more tender product 
than a quick dry steam process under 
high temperature. 

By the addition of common salt to 
the water in which jars are processed 
the boiling point of the solution is 








Making Sausage 


Sausage-makers, small or 
large, are invited to use this 
department of THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER in obtaining 
information concerning the 
formulas, methods or details 
of operation. Questions will 
be answered promptly and 
in as full detail as possible. 
General articles on the sub- 
ject of sausage-making also 
will be published from time 
to time. 

Address your inquiries, 
suggestions or criticisms to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 




















raised. Calcium chloride in the water 
permits of reaching a still higher point 
and these two solutions are sometimes 
used where it is desired to process at 
temperatures higher than 212 degs. F. 
in open vats. 

When processing in an open vat the 
jars are immersed in cold water, the 
temperature of the water is then 
brought to the boiling point by means 
of steam and the jars are kept in the 
boiling water for the required time. 
The processing time starts when the 
water begins to boil. 

Where a steam retort is used the 
processing can be done at a higher 
temperature than the boiling point 
either in dry steam or in water. Re- 
torts are placed vertically when proc- 
essing under water and _ horizontally 
for the dry steam process. 

Cured Meats for Ham Spread. 

Great care must be taken in the cool- 
ing of the glass jars to avoid cracks. 
Glass manufacturers usually give in- 
structions for cooling. The jars must 
be subjected to a very gradual change 
in temperature. Cold air drafts or pil- 
ing glass jars on cold metal tables is 
likely to cause much damage. 

It is assumed that this inquirer 
wants to make spread from cured hams. 
If he has fresh meats in mind the ham 
trimmings should be cured for from 8 
to 10 days. They are then smoked on 
trays or screens in the smokehouse. 
The trimmings are cooked in boiling 
water for 15 minutes, then put through 
the % in. plate of the chopper, the 
meat then being further chopped in 
the cutter. 

The cured, smoked, cooked and 
ground ham trimmings are then sea- 
soned according to the taste of the 
trade to be served. In some ham 
spreads the following seasoning is 
used: 

For each 100 lbs. of meat 

1% lbs. ground mustard 
4 oz. white pepper 
16 oz. red pepper 
and mace, cloves and nutmeg to taste. 

Water up to 4 Ibs. per 50 lbs. of meat 
may be added in the cutter if desired. 

Allow for Expansion in Packing. 

Place 3% oz. of meat in a 4-oz. jar 
and process in a vacuum of 21 in. for 
1% hours at 10 lbs. steam pressure. 
This is at about 240 degs. F. 

In the packing of any jar slightly 
less material than the volume of the 
jar should be included. In any of the 
smaller containers, % oz. less product 
should be included than the jar is sup- 
posed to hold. 
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Preparing Market Poultry 


+ An Eastern packer dresses poultry 
for delivery to the trade within a given 
radius of his plant, and wants to know 
the best methods for dressing and chil- 
ling. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We dress and draw poultry and market it to 
our dealer trade within a radius of 50 to 100 
miles of our plant. Can you give us the best 
methods of dressing and cooling? 

An authority in the poultry industry 
having wide experience as to methods 
best adapted to the trade suggests: 

There are several ways in which 
poultry may be prepared for the local 
market. The larger plants pack in 
boxes; others in barrels. Much poultry 
arrives on the large markets packed in 
barrels, especially during the cooler 
weather. The safest procedure is to 
pack in boxes and ship in refrigerator 
cars. 

In starting to dress for any market, 
poultry should be fed up until about ten 
hours before killing. It should not be 
killed until the crop is free from feed, 
as this causes an ugly appearance and 
there is a dock for any bird that has 
feed in the crop. 

Best Selling Types of Poultry. 

Killing should be done by cutting the 
throat or by cutting the veins through 
the mouth of the chicken. The main 
thing is that the chicken should be 
thoroughly bled or red spots will show 
up on the wings and on the legs. 

Dry picked chickens and slack scald 
chickens sell the best. To slack scald, 
there is a difference of opinion of what 
the temperature of the water should be, 
but the general opinion is around 126- 
130 degs. F. Of course, the more 
tender the chicken, the cooler the water 
should be. 

The chicken should be placed in this 
water from twenty to thirty seconds, in 
some cases forty seconds. At all times, 
after sticking or bleeding, the chicken 
should be hung with the head down. 

Some dressers feel that the bird picks 
better if it is left standing about ten 
minutes after scalding. However, in 
most plants they start picking imme- 
diately after the bird is taken out of 
the water. 

Good Scalding Practice. 

Some plants use the hard scald with 
the water as near the boiling point as 
possible without actually boiling, or 
around 160 to 170 degs. F. In either 
slack or hard scald, the large wing 
feathers and the tail feathers should be 
pulled before immersing in the water. 

Let us further add to this, if the 
shipper should hard scald, that is, in 
the almost boiling water, the bird 
should be dipped five or six times up 
and down but at no time should it be 
left in the water over ten seconds. This 
will tend to burn the tender skin and 
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give the body a very bad appearance. 

In picking the tail and wing feathers, 
do not pull but twist, as pulling tends 
to set the feathers and make them hard 
to get out. 

To chill properly after picking, some 
plants immediately throw the chicken 
into a tank of cold water or ice water. 
This is done often on hard scald; sel- 
dom on slack scald. On the latter, the 
birds generally hang on racks until 
they dry and are then placed in a cool- 
ing room. 

It is best to let the animal heat leave 
the body before placing in a cooling 
room. However, it is not necessary 
to let the heat leave the body before 
if it is placed in a tank of cold water 
after hard scalding. 

Poultry should never be packed in a 
barrel or a box until the animal heat 
has entirely left the body. 

a 


Hog Rinds in Lard 


Are hog rinds harmful to lard? A 
manufacturer of pork products writes 
as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I have been told that when the rind is not put 
in with the fats for lard, that the lard is of 
better quality. 

What difference does it make in the quality 
whether the rind is included or not? 

If this inquirer makes prime steam 
lard the inclusion of the rinds will not 
have an effect. Even in the manufac- 
ture of kettle-rendered lard the rinds 
would have little influence, unless they 
were included in large quantities. 

Such objection as there is would come 
from the gluey content of the skin get- 
ting into the lard. In the case of 
kettle-rendered lard a large number of 
skins might result in the kettle becom- 
ing lined with the gluey material. This 
would interfere with heat penetration. 








Figure Every Day 


The value of the Short 
Form Hog Test is like every- 
thing else— 

You get out just about 
what you put in! 

If you take an interest in 
this daily figuring of your 
hog cutouts, you will get 
something out of it. 

No test form will suit 
everybody. You must make 
your own tests. 

Take this Short Form 
Test, adapt it to your own 
method of cutting, and figure 
it out. 

But whatever you do— 
figure! Know what you are 
doing! 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 




















CLEANING SMOKEHOUSES. 

Fires will occur’ occasionally in 
smokehouses, despite all precautions. If 
the smokehouse is properly constructed 
there is little danger of damage to the 
building, but if products are being 
smoked at the time a fire occurs, they 
will be damaged or ruined unless the 
fire is extinguished promptly. 

The best safeguard against fires in 
the smokehouse is to keep the walls, 
door, interiors, gratings and equipment 
clean. Soot and deposits of creosote 
and tar that collect in the smokehouse 
are combustible and will burn rapidly 
if ignited. 

Fortunately there is a simple way to 
extinguish smokehouse fires. This is 
by running a steam line into the smoke- 
house and installing a control valve 
on the outside in a location convenient 
for instant use. One such line should 
be installed at each floor. 

When a fire occurs the doors and 
vent should be closed and the steam 
turned on. The steam exhausts the 
oxygen and the fire is extinguished. 

Hetzel & Co., Chicago, IIl., have used 
this method of controlling fire in smoke- 
houses for a number of years. They 
find it effective and a safeguard they 
would not care to be without. In this 
plant 1%4-in. steam lines are used. The 
boiler pressure is about 100 lbs. 

They also use steam to remove creo- 
sote and tar from the walls, doors and 
equipment. This cleaning is quite often 
done on Sunday or at times when the 
smokehouses are not in operation. The 
method is as follows: 

The doors and roof vent are closed 
and steam at boiler pressure is ad- 
mitted into the smokehouse through the 
steam line in the fire pit. Naturally 
the smokehouse fills with steam, and 
the temperature inside tends to ap- 
proximate the temperature of the 
steam. The valve is allowed to remain 
open sufficiently to keep the house full 
of steam. When the proper tempera- 
ture is reached the tars and creosotes 
soften and run down into the fire pit, 
bringing with them all deposits of 
ashes and soot. From 8 to 10 hours 
re generally required to do a good 
ob. 
‘ The cleaning is thorough, when the 
temperature of the steam is high 
enough, all deposits being completely 
removed. In the Hetzel plant the 
smokehouses are cleaned of tars and 
creosotes when the deposits become 
heavy enough to justify the expense 
or to create a fire hazard. . This is 
generally every two or three months. 
Between these cleanings, the smoke- 
houses are kept free of heavy deposits 
of = and ashes by brushing down the 
walls, 





SHORT FORM HOG TEST. 
(Continued from page 29.) 


so low that livestock offer a far more 
profitable outlet than the grain market. 


It is time for packers to think in 
terms of their “short form hog test” 
from day to day rather than in terms 
of the number of hogs coming on the 
market and just how many of these 
hogs their competitors are buying. 
Taking more seriously the figures 
shown by the hog test would certainly 
result in more conservative hog buying. 

The test on page 29, worked out on the 
basis of live hog and product prices at 
Chicago on Thursday, March 6, 1930, 
gives a fair index of the way hogs are 
cutting out. 

Some packers’ costs will vary from 
those shown, and the returns on product 
may vary. Every packer should have the 
test worked out in his organization ac- 
cording to his costs, credits and market 
outlet. 


—— -fe—-—- 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at the 
close of business on February 28, 1930, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Feb. 28, Jan, 31, Feb. 28, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 

Mess pork, new, 
made since 
Oct. 1, °3D, 

DU iGabdines 371 287 529 
a pork, made 
. 1, °28, to 

Oct. 1, "29, 53 eee 
Other kinds of 
barreled pork, 

i ochsankas 33,340 27,455 28,744 
P. 8S. lard, made 
since Oct a 

20, Ibs. ..... 33,675,496 21,084,310 81,877,735 
P. 8. lard, made 
Oct. 1, ’28, to 

Oct. A *29... 1,871,000 4,267,000 3,933,414 
“? kinds” "of 

cee ena ae 9,047,000 5,750,535 9,481,404 


Short rib sides, 
made since 
— | 
D. 8S. cl. bellies, 
made since 
ee 
D. 8. cl. bellies, 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, °29 
D. 8. rib bellies, 
2 - de since 


— 


,190,931 


16,505,624 16,744,790 27,937,588 


317,100 736,691 2,612,446 





a, "SD.. 559,102 470,358 1,510 
D. °s' rib bellies, 
made previous 
Sh SO See Deere 
Extra short cl. 
sides, made 
since Oct. 1, 
Te Micenc ene 65,149 113,454 
Short cl. sides, 
it trisha siGinbest .otensacee 515,229 
Dry salted short 
fat backs, Ibs. 5,942,364 4,753,559 5,734,142 
Dry salted shoul- 
ders, Ibs. 116,592 BED wrnsecees 


S. P. ‘hams, lbs. 37,341,248 34,621,471 36,828,888 
S. P. skinned 
hams, Ibs..... 30,021,678 27,774,259 21,190,131 


S. P. bellies, Ibs. 27,877,942 26,342,077 31,169,265 
8S. P. Californias 

or picnics, S. P. 

Boston shoul- 

ders, Ibs..... 14,764,668 10,597,461 15,042,065 
S. P. shoulders, 

ah. sesterens 229.485 222,138 228,497 
Other cuts 

meats, Ibe. 


9,115,012 7,748,506 14,499, 838 





Total cut 
meats, Ibs. .142,915,964 130,378,113 159,931,539 


— 


NEW DENVER MEAT PLANT 

The Lindner Packing & Provision 
Co., Denver, Colo., has plans for de- 
veloping what is termed “one of the 
most pretentious meat processing plants 
west of the Mississippi river.” 

The company has leased a four-story 
building and will spend $150,000 in con- 
verting it. The plans include a sausage 
factory and Jard refinery, facilities for 
processing 1,000 hogs per week, and 
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coolers with a capacity of 200 cattle, 
250 lambs and about 100 calves. Work 
will start at once. 

~~ Qe —- 


JAN. MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and fats during 
January, 1930, and for six months 
ended December, are given by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce: 


JANUARY, 1930. 




















1930. 1929. 
Total meats and meat 
a ee 39,157,707 38,226,351 
|) OUR are $ 6,810,708 6,409,818 
Total animal oils and 
and Ibs. os 80,934,820 98,389,785 
WERRO séscccces $ 9,176,846 12,813,256 
Beet and veal, fresh, lbs. 246,054 283,790 
wed Seek sen boven ee 56,916 66,120 
Bee f, “picked, etec., lbs. 740,069 733,599 
oosccesvecccccans 89, 480 93,272 
Pork, ini, Sree er 5 1,658,245 
PS apes yagi meee ee $ 78 261,955 
Wiltshire sides, lbs...... 5 216,401 
| RRR rr. 3 61, 429 24,914 
Cumberland sides, Ibs... 502,073 250,960 
Value x 88,648 38,470 
Hams and shoulders, 9,461,277 11,187,006 
Value -+..$ 1,818,504 2,145,411 
Bacon 13,324,211 13,014,474 
Valu $ 2,036,162 1,857,443 
Pr iekled PUN, TOG. 6 cscs 2,991,639 3,591,169 
WEOND 6 spccessscses one 418,509 507,388 
oS ane 4,335,850 4,745,452 
Ferrero, ee 535,647 
RE, SRs ake scssavesenks 73,291,190 90,137,117 
My + 466605955 o5u0s $ 8,293,308 11,840,050 
Neutral lard, Ibs......... 1,895,890 2,124,632 
Se: $ 224,750 279,545 
Lard compounds, animal 
fats, lbs. 321,236 
WED. 24k n<innepense cae x 40,848 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, lbs..... 64,897 
errr rrrrrs x 11,799 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs....... 4,53: 2,515,923 
a Ee eer $ 361,442 240,883 
Lard compounds, vegeta- 
Se SO, Me sc sew eesen 519,913 444,022 
WEED cebeeinéandencees $ 69,952 62,668 
SIX MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER, 1929. 
1929. 1928. 
Total meats and meat 
DPOOROR, BWBecccccccccs 215,389,931 179,748,003 
i a eee $37,601,366 32,181,589 
Total animal oils and 
i Sh ssehsxebanaee 467,402,157 411,711,537 
ee ROE Per $57,553,604 53,899,554 
— and veal, fresh, lbs. 1,410,167 1,053,195 
SD Keds desevdseeexe $ 322,938 219,546 
nee us kled etc., Ibs. 5,779,934 4,889,618 
er Cary ree 714,724 600,776 
Pork, « BAY eee 7,522,935 625,052 
On sed shsewhenes $ 1,210,082 736,688 
Wiitshire sides, lbs 2,379,080 536,212 
Fear 332,807 79,386 
© umberland sides, Ibs. 2,481,192 2,536,201 
alue = 658 
54,543,276 
11, 403, 927 
50,613,77 
7,767,300 
17,182,813 
2,646,212 
29,907,850 
3,757,937 
363,694,369 
47,831,810 
8,705,407 
121 8,599 
Lard  attihamnia, animal 
PCM Scaephascdavete 1,818,209 2,323,750 
a rr. $ 225,322 296,912 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, Ibs..... 548,672 279,610 
DEED, thessecesscvesese 85,472 48,435 
Cottonseed eee 13,409,786 16,866,023 
MEE Sheed s5b0cdsnennk 1,163,195 1,587,086 
Lard compounds, vegeta- 
ble fats, Ibs... 3,291,384 2,945,782 
PEE. Ssatcudes -.-$ 443,405 395,732 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Mar. 1, 1930: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: ee 1. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 963 2,275 2,046 
Cows, carcasses ...... a 827 925 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 200 287 297 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,753 2,015 1,319 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,955 14,842 11,378 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,624 1,554 1,317 
aa 494,672 577,983 493,079 
Local slaughters 
Aer Aa 1,315 1,435 1,527 
EN ku ctr nis Ath ods 1,502 1,560 1,970 
SR Gb bak aus se ae awe < 15.573 15,593 17,474 
MEL. .siSnccskeonDoene 3,810 8038 4, 
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MODEL SAUSAGE PLANT OPENS 


The Los Angeles Sausage Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., recently opened a mode? 
sausage plant, with facilities for manu- 
facturing 50 varieties of sausage. 
Machinery and equipment valued at 
$50,000 have been installed, and new 
refrigerated trucks will maintain regu- 
lar schedules in the delivery of the 
product. John Colesie is president of 
the company and George H. Fickerson 
secretary and treasurer. Both were in 
the sausage industry in Boston. 


~~ 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Mar. 1, 1930: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
——Week ended——-__°30 to 
Mar. Mar. Feb. ~~ 
a 2, 22, 
1930. 1929. 1930. 195 30. 
Mibs. Mlibs. Mlibs. M Ibs. 
| eer 515 625 1,071 13,405 
70 Beletem ...ccse 42 Sine 13 243 
United Kingdom .... 251 445 898 10,356 
Other Europe ....... es Sees a 106 
ED in 6p 019 bs 40460550 28 8 23 460 
Other countries .... 194 172 137-2, 240 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 
a Rare 3,342 3,579 3,372 26,182 
To Germany ....... 233 65 237 =: 1,006 
United Kingdom .... 2,608 2,440 2,500 16,7038 
Other Europe ....... 2&4 902 469 5,855 
SE. Faun aes obaanes 2 1 10 ; 





Other countries ..... 125 171 156 1,260 
LARD. 

| ee 21,816 15,329 15,589 139,972 
To Germany ........ 5,267 4,060 5,483 33,902 
Netherlands ........ <oae 1,777 2,283 6,492 
United Kingdom .... 5,259 5,576 4,678 47,062 
Other Europe ...... 1,089 1,553 463 13,287 
SN 5 cues KAadiee ee 7,719 1,028 1,480 19,677 
Other countries ..... 2,482 1/335 1,202 19,552 

PICKLED PORK. 

OO Sree 232 463 317 4,038 
To United Kingdom. 53 17 37 440 
Other Europe ....... 39 109 14 468 
Yr 95 270 190 =$1,016 
Other countries .... 45 67 76 «2,114 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Mar. 1, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 


Mibs. Mlbs. MIbs. M Ibs. 

SAUL: “News ack SNK 515 3,342 21, 4 232 
See ae ae 35 
a re 3738 2906 = 1, 178 57 
Port Huron ........ 30 60 620 34 
OS ear 28 ewes TST 6 
New Orleans ....... 17 4 9,444 39 
ht. re 67 2,982 9,479 61 
Philadelphia ....... .k 60 cove 


DESTINAT 10N ‘oF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 


Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total) ....... 251 2,698 
PP Prrrrrerrrererrrr rr 
SO CORRS eer rire 
GIABBOW on cncrcccccccccnccccces 


Other United Kingdom ......... 


Exported to: 
GeTMIARY (TOE) .ociksciccicscvesssacvcvcsees 5, 
Hamburg 
Other GerMANY .~.ccccccccccesccccccvesess 





NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Mar. 1, 1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Mar. 1. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses 7,230 7,668 6.57214 

Cows, carcasses. 1,202 1,030 1,112 

Bulls, carcasses. 308 192 106 

Veals, carcasses. 11,090 9,713 8,006 


Lambs, carcasses 27,115 31,5382 23,390 
Mut., carcasses. 3,952 4,167 2,733 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 304,193 275,841 341,448 


Pork cuts, Ibs. .2,221,201 1,253,298 2,055,549 


Local slaughters: 
Cattle 





7,876 8,3 8,894 
Calves 12,732 12,990 13,939 
Hogs 51,919 52,758 53.937 
Sheep 53,190 56,807 49,895 
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13,405 
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10,356 

106 

460 

2,240 
8. 

26,182 

1,006 
16,7038 

5,855 

1,358 

1,260 


139,972 


Pickled 
pork, 
M Ibs. 
232 


35 


Bacon, 
M Ibs. 
2,698 
1,802 
818 
461 


122 


Lard, 
* Ibs. 
. 5,267 
° 4 131 
- 136 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Irregular—Trade Fairly Active 
—Erratic Grain Markets Factor— 
Hog Run Moderate—Hog Prices Fair- 
ly Steady—Cash Trade Moderate— 
Sentiment Mixed. 

The market for hog products the past 
week, particularly lard, backed and 
filled in an irregular fashion, reflect- 
ing to some extent erratic movements 
in grains. Trade in hog products was 
fairly active. On the breaks, commis- 
sion house support and profit taking ab- 
sorbed the offerings, but on the bulges 
selling pressure increased, with realiz- 
ing serving to halt the recoveries. The 
developments however, were not sur- 
prising. 

Outside interest was on a fair scale, 
speculators buying on the breaks, ow- 
ing to the impression that hog products 
are in a fairly stabilized situation as a 
whole. While hog prices backed and 
filled, with the daily run moderate, the 
undertone of the hog market was fairly 
steady. Average hog prices at Chi- 
cago, at the beginning of the week were 
10.65¢ compared with 10.75c a week ago 
and 11.15c a year ago. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
pointed out, however. that from Janu- 
ary 15 to February 15, hog prices ad- 
vanced approximately 8 per cent. On 
the latter date they were about 7 per 
cent higher than a year ago. The corn- 
hog ratio during the same period ad- 
vanced from 11.4 per cent to 12.2, and 
was 2 points better than a year ago. 


Lard Stocks Increase. 


Sentiment in the trade, nevertheless, 
was divided. A good many found it 
difficult to reason why hog products 
should hold up, when other commodities 
are on the down grade. Others, look- 
ing at the comparatively light stocks, 
were friendly to the market, and ab- 
sorption by the latter made prices stub- 
born to selling pressure at times. 

At Chicago, lard stocks during Feb- 
ruary increased 13,492,000 lbs. and 
totaled 44,596,000 lbs., against 95,243,- 
000 Ibs. the same time a year ago. The 
stocks of lard at the seven western 
packing points at the beginning of 
March totaled 63,388,000 lbs., compared 
with 119,000,000 lbs. the same time last 
year and 74,000,000 lbs. two years ago. 

At the same time, expectations are 
that the next Government report on cot- 
ton oil will show a visible supply 
smaller than the same time a year ago. 
From a statistical standpoint, the situa- 
tion in edible fats appears healthy, but 
whether or not the situation is suffici- 
ently strong within the market to over- 
come outside conditions remains to be 
seen. The recent setback from the high 
point has unquestionably strengthened 
the technical position. 


Thus far, hog and beef cattle prices 
have shown independent strength in a 
depressed agricultural market. Some 
students of the hog situation have been 
of the opinion that there has been a 
tendency on the part of producers to 
hold back hogs in anticipation of higher 
prices later in the season. If the latter 
proves correct, there are prospects of 
more hogs coming to market during 
March, than the same time a year ago. 

While this would tend to check the 
hog price advance, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says it is very un- 
likely that any material decline in prices 
will occur before April. In previous 
years, when prices moved up in Janu- 
ary and February as they have this 
year, no decline of consequence took 
place during March. 

Exports of lard during January were 
placed by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce at 73,291,190 lbs., compared 
with 90,137,117 lbs. the same time last 
year. The exports for the week ended 
February 22, were officially placed at 
15,332,000 lbs., against 15,202,000 lbs. 
last year. The total from January 1 
to February 26, 1930, has been 117,949,- 
000 Ibs., against 132,231,000 lbs. last 
year. 

The average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 229 lbs., 
against 232 lbs. the previous week, 230 
Ibs. a year ago, and 233 lbs. two years 
ago. 

PORK — Demand was fair and the 
market firm in the East. Mess at New 
York was quoted at $30.00; family, 
$34.50; fat backs, $22.00@28.00. 

LARD — Demand was fairly good, 
and the market fairly steady. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 
$10.95@11.05; middle western, $10.85 
@10.95; city, 105sc; refined continent, 
11c; South America, 11%c; Brazil kegs, 
12%¢; compound, carlots, 10%c; small- 
er lots, 11c. 


At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was 27%4c under May; loose lard, 
110c under May; leaf lard, 137%2c un- 
der May. 


BEEF—The market was steady at 
New York, with a fairly good demand. 
Mess was quoted at $25.00; packet, 
$25.00@26.00; ‘family, $28.00@29.00; 
extra India mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 Ibs. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 42 for later markets. 








BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Mar. 1, 
1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Mar. 1. week. 1929. 

Steers, carcasses ...... 2,065 2,395 2,070 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,742 1.858 1,974 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 34 75 66 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,631 1.458 869 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 20, i 51 21,302 12,668 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 821 697 1,095 
POee, WE: kasecuiscond 617,378 526,063 448,956 


Stocks at 7 Markets 


Normal increases were recorded in 
the stocks at the seven principal mar- 


kets during February. However, with 
one exception, the stocks on hand 
March 1, 1930, are well below those of 
a year ago. The exception is S. P. 
skinned hams, stocks of which are 
approximately 10,000,000 lbs. heavier 
than last year at this season. 

While total stocks of both pickled 
and dry salted meats and lard are well 
below those of one and two years ago, 
they are considerably higher than the 
stocks of 1927 and 1926. 


Hog slaughter under: federal inspec- 
tion at nine of the principal markets 
was approximately 145,000 head less 
than the federal inspected slaughter in 
February, 1929. This, added to the fact 
that large quantities of fresh pork 
have moved into consumptive channels, 
has avoided any such storage conges- 
tion as existed a year ago. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on Feb. 28, 
1930, with comparisons, as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, are reported as follows: 


Feb. 28, Jan. 31, Feb. 28, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Teter & =F 
meats .,.....214,276,489 187,811,630 220,930,666 
Total D. &. 


meats 49,014,221 44,054,120 84,790,387 
Total all meats .282,995,596 249,631,350 334,195,216 
6 2° ae 45.9 32,501,606 100,268,481 
Other lard...... 17, 12, 290,573 18,769,177 
te ae 63, 388, 575 44,792,179 119,037,658 


reg. hams 66, 035,949 61,015,193 74,695,117 

s. P. sknd. hams 62,236,372 53,716,550 52,528,389 

S. P. bellies.... 58,808,653 52,845,388 63,694,761 

S. P. picnics.... 26,711,412 19,837,819 29,169,135 

D. S. bellies.... 34,594,620 32,612,983 65,036,136 

D. S. fat backs. 13,097,357 10,292,768 15,197,448 
—_@—— 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Imports of meats and meat products 
received at New York for the week 


ended Feb. 28, 1930, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount. 
* Argentine- 


Canned corned beef....... .255,600 lbs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef... - 6,000 lbs. 





Canada—Bacon .....cccccsccecs 3,190 lbs. 
Canada—Sausage ............. 355 Ibs. 
CORSGE——VOGI CUES. occ scccvecccrsccsce 299 ibs. 
Canada—Cured pork ........ceecceeees 8,100 lbs. 


Canada—Meat products ............... 22'942 Ibs. 





Canada—Pork loins .. ........see.e0s 678 Ibs. 
France—Pork sausage ................ 250 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ......ccccccscceces 2,541 Ibs. 
IE aad anls Grienicua tase ne ace 4,413 Ibs. 
RSAC Fee err ree 1,056 lbs. 
Pe 21,000 Ibs. 
Holland—Canned meats ............... 1,317 Ibs. 
ROSIE ROONE oc 6 kss ce wece be disncuceere 2,671 lbs. 
SI a 5 a'ss «08.6 46-0085 accuse se su 805 Ibs. 
POO oe dewadewensecsenwsdenrs 6,900 Ibs. 
TORI —“EERI oko e dc nccces 1,300 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Sausage 194 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes ........ ; 265 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Beef extract ............... 33,000 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef...... , 3,750 Ibs. 





ge 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended Mar. 1, 1930, amounted to 
5,133 metric tons, compared with 4,205 
metric tons for the same period of 


1929. 
pee ee 


Watch the “Wanted” page for op- 
portunities. 
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CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 

Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
on hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for January, 
1930, and December, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 





1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
December .......++..+> 176,607,000 196,500,000 
Total for year....... 1,763,143,000 1,749,616,000 
1930. 1929. 
BORE osccescccccess Not available 213,780,000 


CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) EXPORTS. 


1929. 1928. 








Lbs. Lbs. 
December ..0cccscccees 81,530,298 87,528,523 
Total for year....... 847,857,918 783,472,025 
1930. 1929. 
ET i niin dcce caved Not available 92,261,749 
(C) DOMESTIC, 
1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
December 22... ccccces 81,757,702 91,671,477 
Total for year....... 918,339,082 936,441,975 
1930. 1929. 
TOMBRTF 00 cccccccccses Not available 64,504,251 
TOTAL. 
1929. 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
December ....cccccccce 163,288,000 179,200,000 
Total for year....... 1,766,197,000 1,719,914,000 
1930. 1929. 
DN. 55 sc tdeeaes Not available 156,766,000 
(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
On hand begin. of year 81,503,000 84,557,000 
JTANUATY .o.ccccccccees 92,676,000 141,571,000 


(A) Includes entire production both neutral 
and other edible, by federally inspected plants 
and also production, both neutral and other edible 
by plants not federally inspected, except a few 
small ones, but does not include production on the 
farms. 

(B) Includes both neutral and other edible 
lard. 


(C) Apparent consumption. 


(D) Includes stocks held in cold storage plants 
and packinghouse plants only. 


(1) Source: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Dept. of Agriculture. 


(2) Source: . S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 
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DECEMBER MEAT CONSUMPTION. 

Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in December, 
1929, with comparisons, as reported by 


the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 
BEEF AND VEAL. 


Per capita 

Consumption, consumption, 
Js. Lbs. 
Dec., 1929 364,000,000 3.0 
Nov., 1929 386,000,000 3.2 
Dec., 1928 ; . 356,000,000 2.9 

PORK AND LARD. 
Dec., 1929 a: 602,000,000 4.9 
Nov., 1929 . 657,000,000 5.4 
Dec., 1928 ......... 634,000,000 5.3 
LAME AND MUTTON. 
Dec., 1929 .. 44,000,000 36 
Nov., 1929 45,000,000 37 
Dec., 1928 41,000,000 34 
TOTAL MEATS. 
Dec., 1929 . . 1,010,000,000 8.3 
Noy., 1929 .. + 1,089,000,000 8.9 
Dec., 1928 ... 1,081,000,000 8.5 
ee 


SOVIET CANNED MEATS. 
Plans for the building of 55 food 
canning factories in Russia, to be com- 
pleted by October, 1933, at a cost of 
nearly $35,000,000 have been announced 


-York, 84% @8%c l|b.; glycerine, 
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in London by M. Shostak, a director of 
Arcos. 

According to this announcement, 
large quantities of meat, milk, fruit 
and vegetables will be canned, although 
the factories will be devoted mainly 
to the canning of salmon, crab and 
other fish. 


— fe 


DUTY-FREE TALLOW. 

Non-hydrogenated edible tallows to 
be used for industrial purposes may be 
imported into France duty-free, pro- 
vided proof of their final destination 
can be furnished and provided they are 
made unfit for human consumption im- 
mediately after arrival at their final 
destination. This information has been 
transmitted to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce through the commercial 
attache at Paris. 

According to this information, decla- 
ration must be filed with the French 
customs authorities by the importer, 
the ultimate use of the product speci- 
fied, and the name of the manufacturer 
to which it is shipped stated. 

_ If such edible non-hydrogenated tallow 
is imported without the required decla- 
ration and proof, it will be considered 
as imported for edible purposes and 
will be subject to the general import 
duty of 50 francs and the minimum 
duty of 25 francs per 100 kilograms 
gross. 

a ed 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Mar. 5, 1930.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 6144@65éc lb.; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 

6%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, 64%c 

lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, barrels, New 

York, 9@9%c lb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 9% @10c lb.; crude corn oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 93%@10c lb.; olive oil 
foots, barrels, New York, 742@8c lb.; 
5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, New 
York, 85@90c gallon. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 11@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%c lb.; red oil, 
barrels, New York, 10%@1lI1c _\|b.; 
Nigre palm oil, casks, New York, 73%.@ 
T¥ec |lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New 
soap- 
lye, 63% @7c lb.; glycerine, C. P., 13%@ 
14c lb.; glycerine, dynamite, 10%4c lb. 
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SOAP MAKERS COMBINE. 

Henkel & Co., said to be the domi- 
nant factor in Germany’s soap industry, 
has acquired the soap powder plants of 
the Thompson Company at Duesseldorf 
and Wittenberg, according to reports 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The Thompson company is regarded as 
the third largest factor in the industry, 
being outranked only by Henkel and 
the Sunlight Co. of Mannheim. 


Concentration in soap production has 
become the policy of the Henkel com- 
pany, engaged now in various new 
foundations and plant constructions, 
according to this report. It has a Swiss 
branch at Basel that also is expanding 
to meet demands of the market there. 

More exclusive cartelization of Ger- 
man soap is the effort of the Associa- 
tion of Rhenish-Westphalian Soap Fac- 
tories of Cologne, recently founded. It 
is reported that it is meeting with 
success in organizing producers in its 
district, and that done, will drive for 
organization of central German pro- 


ducers. 
so fe 


HIDE AND BONE GLUE. 

The production of hide and bone glue 
during the last quarter of 1929 totaled 
28,891,000 lbs., of which 14,196,200 lbs. 
was hide glue, 4,422,600 extracted bone 
glue and 10,272,200 other bone glue, 
according to reports compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Stocks 


on hand at the end of the fourth quar- 
ter of 1929 amounted to 14,561,900 Ibs. 
of hide glue and 14,092,100 lbs. of bone 
glue, a total of 28,654,000 Ibs. This 
compares with 27,376,500 lbs. at the 
end of the preceding quarter and 
29,759,400 Ibs. at the end of the fourth 
quarter of 1928. 


—) 
EDIBLE GELATINE STOCKS. 
Edible gelatine production during the 
fourth quarter of 1929 totaled 5,054,000 
lbs. This is slightly higher than the 
production in the same period of 1928, 
which amounted to 5,027,000 Ibs. Stocks 


on hand at the end of the fourth quar- 
ter amounted to 7,544,600 Ibs. compared 
with 6,459,100 Ibs. at the end of the 
preceding quarter and 8,425,300 lbs. at 
the end of the last quarter of 1928. 








DECEMBER BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 
The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in December, 1929, are reported, with comparisons, by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 


Average wt. Per cent of 


per animal. 


30, 


Dec. 1, 1928, 





December, 





Lbs. Lbs. Pct. P 
Edible beef fat*.......38.66 36.15 4.05 3. 
Edible beef offal.......30.99 32.08 3.25 3. 
Cattle hides ...........62.65 64.76 6.57 6. 
Edible calf fat1....... 1.45 1.28 0.81 0. 
Edible calf offal....... 7.15 7.44 4.02 4. 
CORE” ews eganesos .-.36.40 34.84 15.72 15. 
Edible hog offal... 7.34 7.07 3.17 3. 
Pork trimmings .. -14.36 13.07 6.20 5. 
Inedible hog grease 2... 2.73 2.60 1.18 1. 
Sheep edible fat!...... 2.08 1.91 2.46 2. 
Sheep edible offal...... 2.06 2.16 2.50 2. 


1 Unrendered. 2 Rendered. 


live weight. 


December, 
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521,936 54,542 2,000 42,616 78.13 
6,299 533 544 442 82.93 
31,168 2,598 2,333 2,570 98.92 
1,783,086 170,449 196,500 176,607 103.61 
359,441 31,437 0,89 35,8388 114.00 
702,848 59,491 71,229 66,253 111.37 
134,027 13,574 14,744 13,216 97.36 
28,275 2,385 2,355 2,080 87.21 
28,806 2,141 2,134 2,353 109.90 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—There was nothing new 
in the developments in the tallow mar- 
ket in the East the past week. Con- 
sumers were still backing away, but 
offerings dried up, and very little busi- 
ness was accomplished. There was a 
tendency to feel that the decline has 
been overdone, with prices at the low- 
est levels since 1921, but there was no 
rallying power in evidence. Lack of 
storage facilities on the part of con- 
sumers continued to be spoken of, but 
on the whole, sentiment was more 
mixed. 

The fact that soapers would pay bet- 
ter levels for future shipment tallow 
was offset somewhat by a belief that 
supplies were accumulating in _ pro- 
ducers’ hands and by the continued un- 
settled conditions existing in other 
commodity markets. However, the 
tendency was to look on pending de- 
velopments. Many felt that the mar- 
ket was scraping bottom, nevertheless 
the nearby situation continued to lack 


. strength. 


At New York, special was quoted at 
636c; extra, 65sc; edible, 74 @72c. 

At Chicago, trading was extremely 
quiet in tallow, with offerings moder- 
ate and consumer inquiry slow. At 
Chicage, edible was quoted at 74@ 
7c; fancy, 7@7%c; prime packer, 7c; 
No. 1, 6%@6%c; and No. 2, 5%e. 

At London, 627 casks were offered 
and 332 sold prices showing a decline 
of 1@2s from a month ago. Mutton 
was quoted at 37s 6d@40s 3d;, beef, 
36@42s; good mixed, 33s 6d@36s. 

At Liverpool, Australian tallow was 
without change. Fine was quoted at 
39s 6d; good mixed, 36s. 

STEARINE—Demand in the East 
was extremely quiet, and the market 
Oleo was quoted at 
9%ec-nominal, while the trade felt it 
would be difficult to move supplies at 
9c. At Chicago, trade was quiet, with 
oleo quoted at 8%c. 

OLEO OIL—Independent strength 
continued. Demand was good and of- 
ferings limited. At New York, extra 
was quoted at 12%4@12%c; medium, 
10% @11%c; lower grades, 10%c. At 
Chicago, the market was slow, but of- 
ferings were small and undertone firm. 
Extra was quoted, at 11%c. 








See page 42 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—A fair routine demand 
for nearby requirements was reported, 
but the market was more or less nom- 
inal. Edible at New York was quoted 
at 13c; extra winter, 12%c; extra, 12c; 
extra No. 1, 111/3c; No. 1, 11c; cold 
test, 18c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
rather slow, and the market was quiet 
and about steady. Pure at New York 
was quoted at 13%c; extra, 11%c; No. 
1, 11¢e; and cold test, 18c. 

GREASES—A rather more mixed 
sentiment prevailed in the grease mar- 
kets the past week. At New York, a 
fairly good business was reported in 
superior house at 64@6%c delivered. 
This gave the market a better tone, al- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


though in some directions demand was 
reported slow and the market barely 
steady. Pressure of supplies on the 
market however, appeared lighter, but 
ideas on values vary according to 
quality. 

There was little or no betterment in 
competing quarters. This served to 
keep down grease demand somewhat. 
The unsettled state of other commodity 
markets naturally attracted attention, 
but the greases have been under pres- 
sure for some time, and the markets 
are believed to be in a position where 
they would respond readily to any ma- 
terial absorption on the part of soap- 
ers. The question of storage room on 
the part of the consumer, however, con- 
tinues a feature in the situation. As a 
result, a good many are looking on 
pending developments. 

At New York, superior house grease 
was quoted at 6%@6%c; yellow and 
house, 5% @6%c; A white, 6% @6%Xc; 
B white, 6@6%c; choice white, 742@ 
75~c. 

At Chicago, grease inquiry was slow 
with offerings moderate. The market 
ruled fairly steady, with choice white 
quoted at 642c; A white, 644c; B white 
6c; yellow, 5%4c; brown, 5%c. 

Qe 


By-Products Markets 
, Chicago, Mar. 6, 1930. 
Blood. 
Buyers are showing little interest in 


blood. Last sales were at prices about 
25c under the market of last week. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground..................83.75@4.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


The market is quiet. Producers re- 
duced their prices last week, but little 
trading resulted. Prices are nominal. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 1144 to 12% ammonia.$3.75@ 4.00 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 2.75@ 3.00 & 10 
LAGUIG Stl onc cesisscescnevecs 2.75@ 3.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

PE WO, ocsecacinsedeveeusovs @42.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market in fertilizer materials is 
lower. There is very little trading. 


Unit Ammonia. 


High gerd. ground, 10@11% am. .$ @ 3.50 & 10 
Low erd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 3.00@ 3.25 & 10 
pe a eee err ere te yer @ 2.75 


Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25.00. 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is inactive. 
Few sales are being made and prices 
are lower. 


Raw bone meal ...-ccccccccccscssecs $30.00@50.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50........-+eeee0- 27.00@30.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 25.00@27.00 


Cracklings. 


Buyers are in the market occasionally 
and small sales are made now and then. 
Last sales were about $5.00 under those 
of a week ago. 


Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
ES ee Pe A ee $ .85@ .95 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 65.00@70.00 
Soft. prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 45,00@50.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Trading continues slow in this mar- 
ket, with prices on the whole lower. 


Per Ton. 
er err $38.00@41.00 
Hide trimmings ...........ceccece.ee 30,.00@35.00 
Tere 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 35.00@36.00 
GE, NS eviccccstvenecaseccess 33.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb..... @4%e 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 







Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@160.00 
Mfg. shin bones -00@125.00 
Cattle hoofs ......... 45.00 
Junk bones 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Buyers have covered their require- 
ment as is usual at this time of the 
year. Prices are nominal. 


COM: GaN BO GH. on de aises cdbemiasia 2%@ 3%c 
Processed, grey, summer, per Ib. ...... 4 @ 4%ec 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb. ...... 54%@ 5i%4c 
Cattle switches, each* ............e0e8 3%@ 4%c 





* According to count, 


——-- fe 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Mar. 5, 1930.—As far as 
local productions of tankage and blood 
are concerned, trading is just about at 
a standstill, very little interest being 
shown by buyers for either fertilizer or 
feeding purposes. 

Tankage, both ground and unground, 
is still accumulating, and stocks of 
dried blood are somewhat larger than 
they were a few weeks ago. 

Foreign materials are being offered 
at continually lower prices. 

South American hoof meal is offered 
at $3.10 per unit c.i.f. for March, April 
shipment from South America. Ground 
dried blood being offered at $3.75 per 
unit c. i. f. and no doubt bids would be 
considered. 

Some rather low prices have been 
obtained by sellers of unground crack- 
lings, where stocks have been accumu- 


lated. 
—- 


What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
meat packing industry. 


























| THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MBG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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REFINERS MEET IN CHICAGO. 

Steps were taken to develop a uni- 
form cost system in oil refining at the 
March meeting of the Shortening and 
Oil Division of the National Cottonseed 
Crushers Association, held at the Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, March 6. Hon. 
Christie Benet, general counsel of the 
national association, addressed the 
meeting, commenting on the general at- 
titude of the government toward trade 
association activities. 

R. F. Crow, chairman of the section, 
presided, assisted by Earl S. Haines, 
secretary. 

Those present included R. R. Dupree 
and J. F. Rogers of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co.; T. O. Asbury and Joe Doyle, 
of the Southern Cotton Oil Company; 
R. F. Crow representing the South 
Texas Cotton Oil Co.; G. G. Fox and 
Harry Schiedemann, Armour and Com- 
pany; J. S. Smith, O. E. Jones and A. 
R. Seaman of Atlanta, Swift & Com- 
pany; Carl Fowler, Wilson & Co.; W. R. 
English, Cudahy Packing Co.; and W. 
S. Dorset, Interstate Cotton Oil Refin- 
ing Co. 

——e——_ 


CRUSHERS’ CONVENTION DATES. 

The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
will be held at Hotel Roosevelt, New Or- 
leans, La., May 12, 13 and 14. Plans 
are under way for a program of much 
significance to the industry, including 
seed buying on standard grade, the 
strengthening of the trading rules 
agreed upon in July, 1928, and plans 
for general price publicity. 

Some weeks preceding the conven- 
tion the seed grading committee of the 
association will meet with representa- 
tives of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture to consider all phases of buy- 
ing seed by grade. 

> 


OIL MILLS SHOW NET LOSS. 

South Carolina cottonseed oil mills 
suffered a net loss of nearly $254,029 
during the season 1928-29, according to 
figures furnished by the South Caro- 
lina tax commission. The gross sales 
of these mills for the season amounted 
to $15,512,695.89, from which there was 
a gross income of $1,443,407.30, show- 
ing a net loss of $253,129.51. 

Of the 27 mills operated in the state, 
14 showed a profit during the year and 
3 a loss. 

---—-fe—— 


HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Mar. 5, 1930.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 30s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil 27s 9d. 


| The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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Cottonseed Facts Disprove Charges 





se 
TOOL . NOV. 

The above chart shows the monthly price index, July, 1929, to January 1930, 
inclusive, of cottonseed and cottonseed products and commodities with which cotton- 
seed products compete or which influence the prices of cottonseed products. The 
base line—100—represents the three-year monthly average price. 

All prices were taken from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and from 


“Crops and Markets,” issued by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Charges have been made in Congress that the cottonseed oil industry was 
in the hands of a trust. These charges have grown out of the grouping 
together of the cotton oil‘interests of the country for the purpose of developing 
better business practises and relationships as outlined in the code of trade 
practises of the Shortening and Oil Division of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association. ; 

Coincident with the trust charge is the statement that as a result the 
farmers of the South have lost large sums of money on the price received for 
their cottonseed during the year. 

The “trust” has been*in operation since the trade code was adopted last 
July, according to the statement of the accusing Southern congressmen. 

Based on indexes of figures issued by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the above chart has been 
prepared, This chart shows that the price of cottonseed at gins during prac- 
tically four months of the last half of 1929 was above the index of the monthly 
average price for the past three years. During the last two months of the 
year the price was lower, in keeping with the generally depressed condition 
of the cotton market. 

Practically the entire value of cottonseed is to be found in the feeds 
manufactured from cottonseed meal and in cottonseed oil. 

The index of feed prices throughout much of the six months’ period is 
well above the average of the past three years, dropping below this average 
only toward the close of the year when depressed conditions in the dairy 
industry had a marked influence on the demand for feed and on the price 
dairymen were willing to pay. 

While the price of refined cottonseed oil at New York throughout the 
period has been below the average index of the past three years, this is true 
also of lard and cocoanut, corn and soy bean oil. Even butter prices have 
been below the average index of the past three years, and during the latter 
three months of the period the butter index has dropped far below that of 
either edible oils or lard. 

In fact, taking the six months’ period as a whole, refined cottonseed oil 
at New York has been in a stronger position than competitive products. 

The facts brought out by the above chart, therefore, indicate that the 
better industry conditions resulting from operation under the trade code have 
been a strong supporting influence on cottonseed prices, and that the farmers 
of the South have received more for their cottonseed during a period of 
depressed prices than could logically have been expected in view of the situ- 
ation in surrounding markets. 








COTTON OIL INQUIRY REPORT. | tically completed in Alabama, Georgia, 


The first interim report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on its inquiry 
into cottonseed prices was transmitted 
to the United States Senate Feb. 28. 

Prospective witnesses are being inter- 
viewed by commission examiners, rec- 
ords of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association are being examined, 
and questionnaires are being mailed to 


cotton oil mills requesting information. 


The preliminary work has been prac- 


and Mississippi, and is well under way 
in other states, according to the report. 

The field work of the commission be- 
gan on December 18, 1929, the work be- 
ing undertaken as the result of a senate 
resolution. Representatives of the com- 
mission have visited cotton oil millers, 
ginners, farmers, bankers and others 
connected with the industry. The full 
cooperation of the industry has been 
extended to the commission. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Market Weak—Liqui- 
dation Factor—Support Poor—Re- 
finers Selling Futures—Outside Weak- 
ness Unsettling—Crude Easier—Cash 
Trade Slow — Cotton Preparations 
Progressing. 

The volume of trading in cotton oil 
futures on the New York Produce Ex- 
change the past week was rather mod- 
erate on the whole. The undertone was 
weak, prices sagging under commission 
house and professional selling and 
liquidation. At times this uncovered 
stop-loss orders, and disclosed poor sup- 
port. Refiners’ hedging pressure on the 
late months, together with renewed 
weakness in the outside markets, had a 
decidedly unsettling influence, as did 
also an easier tone in the crude mar- 
kets. 

Prices showed a loss of about 60 
points from the recent highs, with the 
downturn influenced somewhat by new 
season’s lows in cotton and an unsteady 
position in the lard market. The vol- 
ume of pressure on oil was not heavy, 
but was rather persistent. ‘There was 
considerable switching at times from 
May to the later months, the nearby 
longs transferring their interest, while 
the bulk of the support in the market 
was on resting orders and from profit 
takers. While some of the selling was 
against crude purchases, some of the 
buying of futures was for southern mill 
account against crude sales. 

Cash interests reported a disappoint- 
ing demand for oil during the week, 
some stating that buyers were inclined 
to look on, owing to the weakness in 
other commodities. One factor stated 
that consumers were in the market for 
a time and have bought oil in a fair 
way, some as far ahead as October 
shipment, but when wheat developed 
renewed weakness the demand dried up 
completely. Estimates on February 
consumption continued to run around 
270,000 bbls., compared with about 
279,000 bbls. the same time last year. 
Consumers’ stocks of oil on hand, how- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


ever, are believed to be moderate. And 
many look for a fairly good persistent 
filling-in demand until such time as 
more confidence develops in values and 
outside markets settle down. 


Speculative Buying Small. 


The lard market was again influ- 
enced by developments in grains, as on 
the whole hog prices held fairly steady. 
The run of hogs to market was not 
large. The lard stocks at Chicago dur- 
ing February increased 13,492,000 lbs., 
totaling 44,596,000 lbs., against 95,243,- 
000 lbs. the same time last year. Stocks 
of lard at western packing points at 
the beginning of March totaled 63,388,- 
000 Ibs., against 119,000,000 lbs. the 
same time a year ago. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Mar. 6, 1930.—Cot- 
ton oil was unfavorably affected this 
week by lower lard, cotton and grains. 
There was gradual decline but no gen- 
eral liquidation of contracts or free 
selling of crude. Prime bleachable dull 
at 7.90c loose New Orleans; Texas and 
Oklahoma crude easier at 6%@7c; Val- 
ley, 7@7%c. Cotton seed is tending 
lower, with a somewhat better move- 
ment. Dragging markets for seed and 
products are very likely for a few weeks 
more. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 6, 1930.—Crude 
cottonseed oil is very dull, sales in the 
Valley being made at 7%c; 41 per cent 
protein cottonseed meal, $32,00@32.50; 
loose cotton seed hulls, $6.00@7.00. 
Rain and warm today. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Mar. 6, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed nominal; prime crude oil, 
6%@7c; 43 per cent cake and meal, 
$39.00; hulls, $13.00; mill run linters, 
2% @3%ce. 


While the consumption of oil during 
February may not make a good show- 
ing comparatively, nevertheless the 
statistical position should show up well 
compared with a year ago. This fact, 
and the smaller lard stocks than a year 
ago, give the market a rather good 
footing, with the reasonable price levels 
prevailing, but the outside situation is 
such as to keep down speculative buy- 
ing power in oil. The open interest in 
the May delivery is of liberal size, but 
some close observers feel that the in- 
terest is not as large as was that in 
the March delivery. 


Crude oil came out in a moderate 
way at 7'4c in the Southeast and Val- 
ley, and rumors were current of sales 
at 7%c. In Texas, crude was 7c bid. 
Private estimates on the probable cot- 
ton acreage decrease range from 3 to 
6 per cent. The weather in the South 
was somewhat more favorable of late, 
and reports indicated that preparations 
for the new crop were progressing sat- 
isfactorily, with some sections making 
up a good part of the recent backward- 
ness. 


New Trading Rules Adopted. 


Professional sentiment on the market 
was mostly bearish. Traders are in- 
fluenced largely by the other markets, 
particular attention being paid _ to 
wheat, cotton and lard. The develop- 
ments in oil of late are credited largely 
as due to the weakness in wheat. That 
market also influenced cotton some- 
what. Deliveries on March oil contracts 
the first few days were 5,600 bbls., but 
the open interest in the spot month ap- 
pears to have been well evened up. The 
store stocks in New York on March 1 
were posted at 7,095 bbls. 

There was a meeting of the New 
York Produce Exchange oil trade this 
week, to ratify the proposed changes 
in the rules covering the new contracts. 
The trade accepted the change in the 
rules, so that as soon as preparations 
are completed for arrangements for 
licensed bonded warehouses, for deliv- 
ery purposes, the new contract will be- 
come effective. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 











the Work is Better 


profits. 


C. Doering & Son 








The Salting is Automatic 


with Much Less Labor 


Te DOERING CONTINUOUS WORKER for the 
margarine plant brings new speed and con- 
venience to this industry, adding materially to 


For years this device has been needed. 
away with table workers, requires less labor, is 
more sanitary and makes a much better product. 
It has a capacity of 7,000 lbs. an hour. 

1375-9 W. Lake St. 


Ask about our New Tierce Emptying Machine 


It does 


Write at 
once 
for full 


Chicago details 


























Friday, February 28, 1930. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


DN cs ain harden (Nabe $3 oo oe eee 
Mar. ies 840 a 870 
iii ct ES GSEs -.-. 860 a 880 
May 1100 886 881 88la.... 
. ctbsiceksh oaes .--- 890 a 896 
July 700 914 913 910 a 913 
OS ae eae .---. 920 a 930 
Sept. .... 1700 935 929 929 a.... 
a) Pee a eae 920 a 935 


Total sales, including switches, 3,500 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Bid. 


Saturday, March 1, 1930. 


DOR sce eves keds tee ad de 
7 AR ER Se, ae oe 5 ee Be eee 
Ny sobs’ Jaber ouaes ae Ss 840 a 870 
May 800 874 872 872 a 873 
AE ee 880 a 890 
July 1400 905 900 903 a 904 
ME: ccce whee “stax wees 910 a 918 
Sept. .... 1100 923 919 923 a 922 
RS Uecns. sees? Kees 910 a 925 


Total sales, including switches, 3,300 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 74 @7%c. 


Monday, March 3, 1930. 


| TE ee aera te nd ee 
RS EN Rn 830 a 860 
| SS SSP 840 a 870 
May ..... 7900 869 868 869a.... 
OD eo dio es Bidia s sceet es x oe 873 a 883 
July 1900 900 897 900 a 902 
EES. aise: Keke ch BSS> oe oe 910 a 915 
Sept. ....11500 920 915 919 a 920 
Oct. ....: 1100 911 910 91lla 913 


Total sales, including switches, 22,400 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 74%c Bid. 


Tuesday, March 4, 1930. 


REE ee One 830 a 
DN ee cultbu, Gees: pdies OS er 
SEEN eral en Rare 835 a 865 
May 1600 868 864 877a.... 
OD rc elec. ---- 875 a 880 
July 1300 896 894 894 a 897 
EARS eet eee ae 900 a 910 
Sept. .... 4000 915 918 918 a 915 
ley Skea. bie oh. wos ah ee oa 907 a 911 


Total sales, including switches, 6,900 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Bid. 


~~ ~~ 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
~ OlL~ 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short: 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 
4 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: “Procter” 
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Wednesday, March 5, 1930. 


OSS HEED ERNE sivas. A ea 820 a 860 
el Sr, ce ae ..-. 830 a 860 
EL -sriun. veae- ace ‘a5. oe a Cee 
May . 2500 862 855 855 a 857 
MED cas Senko cee ee 860 a 870 
July ..... 1400 891 885 885 a.... 
Aug. .... 100 900 900 898 a 900 
Sept. .... 1000 905 903 904 a 903 

* ee 600 905 905 900 a 9038 


Total sales, including switches, 5,600 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 74%c Bid. 
Thursday, March 6, 1930. 


NS EEE eee ee eee 820 a 860 
SMES Sass saan. Sake .-.. 8380 a 860 
Be is 5 Soe ieee she 830 a 860 
May .... 852 841 850 a 851 
Ses veo re 850 a 870 
Se 880 880 881 a 883 
ME oc. ese. SAE EE ee 888 a 897 
OS ee ee 902 891 902 a.... 
REG cs sscie oa 901 899 899 a 901 








See page 42 for later markets. 


COCOANUT OIL—The market the 
past week continued quiet, consumers 
displaying an awaiting attitude and ap- 
parently not in need of immediate sup- 
plies. The undertone appeared steudier, 
and offerings were steadily held. <A 
great deal depends upon the situation 
in competing quarters. At New York, 
tanks were quoted at 6% @6%c. At the 
Pacific Coast, tanks were quoted at 
6%c. 

CORN OIL—The niarket was steady 
and demand moderate. Sales were re- 
ported at 7%c and 7%c f.o.b., New 
York, and the market was later quoted 
at 7% @7%c f.o.b. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was re- 
ported flat and the situation purely 
nominal. Pacific Coast tanks were 
quoted at 9c. 

PALM OIL — The volume of trade 
passing in this market was quite mod- 
erate, and the tone barely steady at 
New York, although a rather firm situ- 
ation was reported abroad. Domestic 
consumers are still reported well 
stocked with various soap materials. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
Te nominal; shipment Nigre, 6.55c; 
spot Lagos, 74@7%%c nominal; ship- 
ment, 6.95c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A quiet and 
routine interest was displayed in this 
market the past week, but prices were 
steadily held. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 7.15c, while bulk oil was 
quoted at 6.90c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Buying interest 
was again on a limited scale, but there 
was no pressure of supplies on the mar- 
ket. At New York, spot foots were 
quoted at 7%4c, while shipment foots 
were quoted at 6%c. 
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RUBBERSEED OIL—Market purely 
nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand was 
moderate and the market barely steady 
with futures. Store oil at New York 
was quoted at about %c over March. 
Southeast and Valley crude, 7%c bid; 
Texas, 7c bid. Store stocks at New 
York on March 1 were 7,095 bbls. 


i 
NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 

New Orleans, La., Mar. 3, 1930.—In 
New Orleans, a total of 54 notices have 
been issued so far. Due to the low price 
of futures contracts as compared with 
spot values, they were quickly stopped 
by rival refining interests. 

All commodity markets are weak and 
lard has weakened in sympathy but it 
is steady on the decline and is checking 
the weakness which could develop in 
cottonseed oil futures. 

At this writing, the whole business 
structure is not as reassuring as it was 
during the past weeks. But no mate- 
rial slump should take place because 
all trade interests are prepared for the 
worst. It is believed that confidence 
will be restored as more is known about 
this coming summer’s crops. 

All authorities state they can see 
nothing wrong in the general business 
situation except lack of confidence in 
the immediate future. 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Mar. 6, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per Ib. 

North and Northeast: 

SEE, SND END, 3s cscs so occ cos oo cues @11 

ED EME oo 4s a ghicsg-se machen @11% 

Se NR CD SOD, 5 ak av eib sain t.aaare o @11% 
Southeast: 

PTY Ghwiuiie tas waves daveseda sees @10% 

Less than 3,500 Ibs. ............... aly 
Southwest: 

Es Sse cctv seaccee ees @10% 

Se BO, MN TDs on vss écccaccecdvis @10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs............c000- @11% 
PO RPI bn Uanisnesicdesases cs sncus @11% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

,  . S oss och ses wwewee ve @10% 

ED at sis Sead a sew he cedeediee @l11y 

te je Re” Se aS ee eee @11% 
South: 

SPR, OO MMB isos s<cesewscvseas @10% 
J ee ee ree @10% 
Pee MIRE Son Wisdacdeccdwestewsce’s @10% 
Cooking Oil—White. 

%e per lb. less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per lb. les than salad oil. 





The Fort Worth 


Laboratories 
Consulting, Analytical 
Chemists and Chemical 

Engineers 


82814 Monroe Street 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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Facts are stubborn 


HEN you visit our Re- 

search Division at May- 

wood, Illinois, we think 
you'll be surprised with what you 
see there—but, more than that, im- 
pressed with what you feel. You'll 
come away with a sense of having 
been where history is made. 

Of course, if you’re looking for 
hustle and bustle, you’re in for a 
sad disappointment. You’ve got to 
be behind the scenes to get a taste of 
the thrills. But perhaps you'll open 
the doors of three or four of the 
laboratories—and then is when 
you'll get that feeling that’s so 
very hard to describe. 


A forest of glass—of tubings 


and bottles—and the hush of an 
empty room. And over there by the 
window a figure working alone. To- 
morrow, and tomorrow . . . a week 
..amonth ... who can say how 
long it will take? But when his ex- 


periments are ended and that job is 


‘done, it may mean another mile- 


stone in the development of industry. 

Perhaps he is pioneering in some 
very important field. Perhaps he is 
wrestling with a problem that has 


baffled more than one manufacturer. 


-AMERICAN- 
CAN COMPANY 


CANCO 
ae 





things 


But if trained minds and endless 
patience have any virtue at all, the 
solution will be found some day ... 
perhaps tomorrow. 

Whether they tackle some specific 
problem for you as an individual 
manufacturer—whether they work 
out new and better ways to pack the 
products of an entire industry—the 
men of the Research Division with 
their knowledge and experience and 
eager cooperation can be of inesti- 
mable profit to you. 

It is part of what we mean 
when we say there is far 
more to buying containers 
than just the containers them- 


selves. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 
Hog products backed and filled, with 
undertone barely steady owing to un- 
settlement in grains. Hog run is mod- 


érate; hogs steady; cash trade fair; 
sentiment well divided. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is moderately active and 
weak and made new season’s lows on 
liquidation, stop-loss orders, poor sup- 
port other than from shorts, influence 
of outside weakness, quiet cash trade 
and easier crude markets. Southeast 
Valley, 7c bid; Texas unquoted. There 
have been beneficial rains in the South, 
but’ they will probably delay new crop 
preparations somewhat. 


% Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: March, $8.30@ 
8.60; April, $8.30@8.60; May, $8.56; 
June, $8.60@8.70; July, $8.86@8.87; 
Aug., $8.98@9.05; Sept., $9.06; Oct., 
$9.00@9.06. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 65 @6%c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 9c. 

~——e- 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Mar. 7, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $10.95@11.05; middle 
western, $10.85@10.95; city, 1044c; re- 
fined continent, 10%c; South American, 
11%c; Brazil kegs, 12%c; compound, 
10%c. 

—-—Ge- 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Mar. 7, 1930. — General 
provision market steady but dull. De- 
mand for hams and picnics poor; de- 
mand for square shoulders, English 
bellies and Cumberlands improving. 
Fair demand for pure lard. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 96s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 84s; hams, long cut, 
97s; picnics, 74s; short backs, 90s; bel- 
lies, clear, 81s; Canadian, 105s; Cum- 
berland, 95s; Wiltshires, 93s; spot lard, 
538s 9d. 


-——-fe—- - 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet during the week ended March 1, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 652 metric tons. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 76,000, at 
a top Berlin price of 17.09 cents a 
pound, compared with 77,000, at 16.87 
cents a pound, for the same week of 
last year. 

The Rotterdam market in animal 
fats was dull. Prices were lower. De- 
mand for spot goods was poor. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet with the exception of American 
bacon which was satisfactory. Ireland 
business: demand medium. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 14,000 for the 


week, as compared with 21,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended February 28, 
1930, was 90,000, as compared with 
99,000 for the corresponding week of 
last year. 

——_—__- 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 27, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 182,514 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 3,522 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 72,127 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 40,671 quarters. 


a 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
March 1 to March 1930, totaled 
4,882,416 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
686,000 Ibs.; stearine, none. 


ed 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended Feb. 27, 1930, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 






1,000-1,200 lbs. 

Same 

week, 

1929. 
Toronto $10.25 
Montreal 10.50 
Winnipeg 9.25 
Calgary 8.25 
Edmonton 8.00 
Prince Albert a ae 
Moose Jaw 8.75 
Saskatoon 8.00 
Toronto i $17.00 
Montreal ! 15.00 
Winnipeg .. J 14.00 
Calgary . 12.50 
Edmonton .... 13.00 13.50 15.00 
Prince Albert... io cane 10.00 8.00 
Moose Jaw............. 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Saskatoon ...........+. 13.00 13.00 11,50 

SELECT BACON HOGS 

TED: Kaceciovsccvncese a. 4 $15.25 $11.75 
EE Neisssdcnsea 14.25 14.75 11.75 
Winnipeg .. 13.40 11.00 
Calgary kos 12.75 13.25 11.00 





Edmonton . 
Prince Albert. oo IB e 
Moose Jaw ...........45 13.15 13.30 10.90 


Saskatoon . 
GOOD LAMBS 
DD cabtoxsesseeneny $13.50 $13.00 $ D 
11.00 11.00 
10.75 13.00 
11.00 12.50 
enas 13. 
9.00 se 
cane 12. 





HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The Adjustment Committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange, on Febru- 
ary 28, 1930, fixed the following price 
differentials between the basis grade 
and the premium and discount grades 
of hides which may be delivered against 
Exchange contracts. These differen- 
tials are effective March 1, 1930, to pre- 
vail until further notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in the non-discount months 
of July, August, and September, and 
on hides taken off in the Argentine in 


_ Branded cows and steers 


March 8, 1930. 


the non-discount months of December, 
January, and February. 

The differentials on Frigorifico Hides 
are based on delivery ex dock including 
freight, insurance, weighing, bundling, 
taring, and financing. 

FRIGORIFICO HIDES. 


Cents per lb. 
ED " kinGo5s Sb ade tacewsneweseese 2.35 premium 
oo Ps basta eweghenséheeaue™ -70 premium 
rarer ri rie 2.65 premium 
_ Tight cows and steers.......... 1.40 premium 
PACKER HIDES. 


Heavy mative StOe8s....o..cccccccess 1.70 premium 
Ex. light native steers es .55 premium 
Heavy native cows........... ... .60 discount 
BME WREEVO COWS. ocucccccscccceces Basis 





Heavy butt branded steers......... 1.70 premium 
Heavy Colorado steers............. 1.10 premium 
ot re 1.70 premium 


ERERC DORES GUOGES....0 oi scicsecscsess 
Ex. dight Texas steers............. 
BTRMEOR GONE cscs cessecevecesenes 


PACKER TYPE HIDES. 


.55 premium 
-60 discount 
-60 discount 


- 1.75 discount 
Native cows and steers............ .60 discount 


~~ 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 1, 1930, were 
5,059,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,959 ,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3, 550, 600 Ibs.; m 
from January 1 to March 1 this year, 
37,094,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
33,127,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 1, 1930, were 
5,291,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,906,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 5,935,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to March 1 this 
year, 39,571,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 39,812,000 lbs. 


a an 


JANUARY SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 
Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins for January, 1930, with compari- 
sons, are reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as follows: 
RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH. 


January, December, January, 
1930. 1929. 

Sheep and lamb...5,808,529 5,659,631 5,430,535 
CANTOR 2. ccecese 631,864 744,383 290,579 
IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb. ..4,654,236 4,598,276 5,012,783 
Cabrettta ........ 464,252 448,536 325,379 
PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb. .2,739,099 2,782,670 2,911,306 
Cabretta ......... 322,029 281,672 316,888 
—_@——- 


TANNERS’ JAN. HIDE STOCKS. 

Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by tanners on Jan. 31, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are given by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 





i =. Dec. 31 
1929. 
Cee, GUO sc cucccess hides 1, &0, S15 1,549,683 
Green salted: 
BOCES ccc ccc cccces hides 526,819 490,730 
a pebieseeaccad hides 681,188 636,108 
geenebevecsees hides 21,457 24,936 
Unclassified beaeew ides 05,403 286,541 
Dry or dry salted...... hides 95,648 111,368 
a sebereteteseeseee skins 1,599,461 1,628,825 
ppeeRs eee AdKe eee sae skins 293,982 02,007 
Sheep and lamb.. ...8kins 5,808,529 5,659,631 
Goat and kid........... skins 7,722,731 8,310,465 
| errr skins 631,864 744,383 
—_o— 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports week ended Mar. 1, 1930: 











Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
Mar. 1, 1930 1,176 34,615 42,282 
Feb. 21, 8,914 1,453 
Feb. 15, 5,390 42,502 
Mar. 2, SBM lcs 
a ae Me atwsses) | | shehk | eked 

To date, 1930...... 288,659 81,891 93,354 

To date, 1929......231,854 79,767 103,763 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—The market ruled 
steady during the week, with a very 
light trade. The market had a firmer 
appearance, helped along by couple 
sales on branded steers at a tec pre- 
mium, which was reported paid to se- 
cure immediate shipment. Couple cars 
of light native cows from Oklahoma 
point, running 35/36 Ib. av., sold 
around mid-week at last week's price 
for light native cows; however, this 
particular point take-off was _ not 
wanted by buyers last week. Trad- 
ing during the week totalled about 
15,000 hides, so far, running mostly to 
January-February take-off. 

Spready native steers last sold at 
16c in the East. A few heavy native 
steers moved mid-week at 14c for reg- 
ular points) and one or two cars St. 
Pauls sold at 14%c, or 4c over pre- 
mium paid last week. Extreme native 
steers last sold at 18c. 

Butt brands are wanted at 14¢ and 
Colorados at 13%e, last trading prices. 
One packer sold a car heavy Texas 
steers early at 14%¢c, also a car light 
Texas steers at 13%c; these prices 4c 
over last week, with premium under- 
stood paid for immediate shipment. 
Extreme light Texas steers last sold 
at 12c. 

One packer sold 3,000 February 
heavy native cows at 12c, steady; 4,400 
January-February St. Paul heavy cows 
moved at 12%c, and 2,000 St. Pauls 
moved later at 12%c ‘for immediate 
shipment. Two packers each moved a 
car of light native cows from Okla- 
homa point at 12%c, and one packer 
sold two cars Missouri River light cows 
at 12%c, dating February-March. 
Branded cows last sold at 12c. 

Native bulls last sold at 9c, for De- 
cember forward take-off; branded bulls 
nominally 8@8'%e 

The South American market turned 
active late in the week, after a very 
quiet opening. About 24,000 Argentine 
hides moved basis $389.00, equal to 
16 5/16c, c.i.f. New York, as against 
$39.50 paid last week; also 4,000 
Uruguay steers at $40.00 equal to 
169/16c, cif. New York, as against 
$40.6214 paid last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Trading 
in March hides began when one local 
small packer sold 3,000 March produc- 
tion at 12c for all-weight native steers 
and cows and llc for branded, steady. 
Some of the local small packers plan 
to move their March hides on big pack- 
er grading; one small packer late this 
week sold an estimated 5,000 March 
production of light native cows at 
12'%c, which is available for more. 

HIDE TIMMINGS—Hide trimmings 
quoted $33.00@35.00 per ton, nom., 
Chicago basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Market about 
steady, with trading moderate. Some 
all-weights reported moving at 10'4c for 
around 48 lb. av., others claim they 
will not pay over 10c, selected, delivered. 
Heavy steers and cows slow and held at 
10c, selected. Buff weights generally 
held at 10%c and good 25/45 lb. ex- 
tremes at 12%4c, while %c less could 


readily be obtained. Bulls 7c, selected, 
asked. All-weight branded quoted 9c, 
flat, less Chicago freight, recently paid. 

CALFSKINS—Some quiet trading in 
big packer calf, estimated around 
25,000 December- January skins moved 
at 1844c, with a car for export at 19c. 
Another packer moved good quantity 
of calf earlier at 19c. 

Chicago city calf nominally 17c for 
straight weights, with 8/10 lb. quoted 
174%c and 10/15 lb. 164%c. Mixed 
cities and countries 144%2@15c; straight 
countries around 14c. 

KIPSKINS—Further trading in big 
packer native kips this week at 17%4c; 
some over-weights reported at 15%e, 
and branded at 13'4c. 

Chicago city kips 16c, nom. Mixed 
cities and countries 1342@14c; straight 
countries around 138c. 

Three packers moved total of 14,000 
Yebruary regular slunks this week at 
$1.20; hairless quoted 25@30c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market slow and of- 
ferings plentiful. Good city renderers 
quoted $4.00@4.50 asked; mixed cities 
and countries $3.50@4.00, flat based on 
not over 10 per cent No. 2’s, with ex- 
cess No. 2’s at $1.00 less. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts 18@1l4c 
per lb. and easy. While shearlings 
have been out of season for some time, 
cecasional lots are sold and market 
easy; one big packer reports last sale 
$1. 02% 4%, running over half No. 2’s, and 
¢7% paid for short shearlings; sale at 
85c reported in another direction for 
short shearlings and some offered at 
90c. Pickled skins last sold at $5.00 
per doz. straight run of packer pro- 
duction at Chicago; New York market 
quoted $4.75@5.C0. Wool pelts about 
unchanged; about 8,500 sold at $1.4242 
for March, at Chicago, steady with 
price paid last week; further offerings 
reported at $1.45, previously paid for 
April pelts. One Buffalo packer carly 
last week sold production of l'ebruary 
and first week March at $1.75, f. o. b. 
Buffalo. 

PIGSKINS—Offerings of No. 1 pig- 
skin strips reported at 6'2¢ and un- 
suld; tanner interest lacking at the mo- 
ment. Sales of gelatine scraps re- 
ported at 4%c for fresh frozen; green 
salted 4%4c, nom. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market was well 
cleaned up previous week to end of Feb- 
ruary, except for bulls and a few cows. 
All the February hides, and part of 
January production, moved at 14c for 
native steers, 14c for butt brands and 
13%c for Colorados; last trading in 
spready native steers at 16c. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Market steady 
but trading light. Buff weights gen- 
eraly held at 10%@10%4c, and 25/45 Ib. 
extremes quoted in a range of 12@ 
12%c, top figure generally asked for 
good mid-west stock. 

CALFSKINS—More activity reported 
in city calfskin market at easier prices. 
Some 5-7’s sold at $1.60; about 40,000 

7-9’s reported at $1.90 and $2.00; 30,- 
000 9-12’s sold at $2.37% and $2. 50; 
three to four cars 12/17 lb. veal kips 
sold at $2.85 and $2.90, with butter- 
milks at 10c less; one car heavy 17 lb. 
and up kips sold $3.90. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, Mar. 1, 1980—Close: Mar. 
14.30n; Apr. 14.50n; May 14.70@14.75; 
June 14.95n; July 15.20n; Aug. 15.45n; 
Sept. 15.70@15.80; Oct. 15.85n; Nov. 
16.05n; Dec. 16.20 sale; Jan. 16.35n; 
Feb. 16.50n. Sales 16 lots. 

Monday, Mar. 3, 1930—Close: Mar. 
14.10n; Apr. 14.30n; May 14.51b; June 
14.80n; July 15.10n; Aug. 15.40n; Sept. 
15.70 sale; Oct. 15.85n; Nov. 16.00n; 
Dec. 16.10n; Jan. 16.20n; Feb. 16.30 sale. 
Sales 30 lots. 


Tuesday, Mar. 4, 1930—Close: Mar. 
14.00n; Apr. 14.20n; May 14.40b; June 
14.65n; July 14.95n; Aug. 15.20n; Sept. 
15.50 sale; Oct. 15.60n; Nov. 15.70n; 
Dec. 15.80b; Jan. 15.90n; Feb. 16.05n. 
Sales 26 lots. 

Wednesday, Mar. 5, 1930—Close: 
Mar. 13.90n; Apr. 14.10n; May 14.26@ 
14.30; June 14.50n; July 14.75n; Aug. 
15.00n; Sept. 15.25@15.30; Oct. 15.40n; 
Nov. 15.65n; Dec. 15.81@15.85; Jan. 
15.95n; Feb. 16.10n. Sales 30 lots. 

Thursday, Mar. 6, 1930—Close: Mar. 
13.90; Apr. 14.10; May 14.25@14.30; 
June 14.50; July 14.75; Aug. 15.00; 
Sept. 15.25 sales; Oct. 15.40; Nov. 
15.65; Dec. 15.75 sales; Jan. 15.90; Feb. 


16.05. Sales 36 lots. 
Friday, Mar. 7, 1930—Close: Mar. 
13.90; Apr. 14.05; May 14.20; June 


14.50; July 14.75; Aug. 15.00; Sept. 
15.25@15.35; Oct. 15.40; Nov. 15.55; 
Dec 15.70@15.80; Jan. 15.85; Feb. 16.05. 
Sales 16 lots. 
<r 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended March 7, 1930, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prey. Cor. week, 
Mar. 7. week, 1929. 
Spr. nat. strs. @16 @16 @li 
Hvy. nat. 

WBE ccc ccs 14 @14% 14 @144% @14% 
Hvy. Tex. 

strs 14 @114% @l4 @13% 
Hy. butt brnd’ d 

We wa wees @14b @14 @13% 
arn “Col. strs. @138%b @138% @13 
Ix. light Tex. 

Cee @12 @12 @13 
Brnd’d cows. @12 @l2 @13 
Hvy. nat. 

OUND. ices 12 @12% @12 @13% 
Lt. nat. cows @12% @12% 14 @14%b 
Nat. bulls .. @9 @ 9b @10% 
Brnd’d bulls. 8 @8%4n 8 @8%n 9 @ 9% 
Calfskins ...1844@19 18 @19 23 @23% 
Kips, nat. .. @17% @17\4 @20ax 
Kips, ov-wt.. @15% 154%@16n 164%@17% 
Kips, brnd’d. @13% @13%n 15 @15% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.20 @1.25 @1.35 ' 


Slunks, hris..25 @30 @27% 40 @50 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 


lec per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts..12 @12% @12 @14'%b 
Branded .... @i1 @i1 @13b 
Nat. bulls .. @ 9 @9 10 @10%n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 8 @ 8 @ 9n 
Calfskins ... @lin @16%n 22 @23ax 
. Saree @16n @15%n @18n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.05 @1.05 @1.15 
Slunks, hris..20 @25n 20 @25n @40 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers.. @10ax  9%@10n @12 
Hvy. cows .. @10ax 9%@10n @12 
rere 10 @10% @10 12%@13 
Extremes ...12 @12% 12 @12% 144%@15 
PUR 66s'edas @ Tax 6%@7 @ 9n 
Calfskins ... @l4n 134%@14n @ljz 
| eee @13n 124%@13n @16n 
Light calf...1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 
Deacons ....1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 


Slunks, reg...60 @75 60 @75 35 @50 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 5 @10n 10 @15 
Horsehides ..3.50@4.50 3.75@4.50 4.75@6.00 


Hogskins ...50 @55 50 @55 60 @70 
SHEEPSKINS. 


Pkr. lambs. .1.25@1.50 
Sml. pkr. 


1.25@1.50 2.50@3.25 


lambs .....1.15@1.45 1.15@1.45 @2.5 
Pkr, shearlgs.85 @1.07% 85 @1.20 1.20@1.5 
Dry pelts ....18 @14 13 @14 21 @23 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 6, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and long yearlings, 50@ 
75¢ higher, instances up more, weighty 
steers showing most advance. Starva- 
tion runs main bullish factor, practically 
everything went on killer account. 
Extreme top in load lots $15.40, with 
“upper crust” at $14.75@15.25; best 
big weight bullocks, $15.00. Not many 
weighty steers in run. Bulk, $11.75@ 
13.75; sizable sprinkling, $11.00@11.50, 
but not much under $11.00 except very 
common kinds, most fed steers selling 
$2.00@3.25 over original costs as feed- 
ers. Light yearlings, 25@50c higher, 
slow and unevenly lower than week’s 
high time at close; butcher heifers, 50c 
@$1.00 up; fat cows, 50c higher; cut- 
ters, 25@50c higher; bulls, 50c higher; 
vealers, 50c@$1.00 up. Best light year- 
ling heifers, $13.65; bulk, $11.25@12.50; 
most butcher heifers closed at $9. 00@ 
11.00, comparable kinds turning at 
$8.25@10.00 a week ago; most fat 
cows, $7.00@9.00, heavy koshers up to 
$10.00 and better, most low cutters fin- 
ished at $5.00@5.25; strongweights, 
$5.75@6.25; a few heavy sausage bulls, 
$8.50, but mostly $8.00@8.25. Light 
vealers closed at $10.50@13.00 for 100- 
to 120-lb. averages, choice weighty 
vealers making $14.00@15.00. 

HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Mostly 35@50c lower; trading slow and 
packers consistently bearish in spite of 











Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 





unusually light receipts; quality of 
hogs scaling under 240 lbs. plain. To- 
day’s practical top, $11.10; bulk of 
good to choice 160- to 210-lb. weights, 
$10.80@11.10; 220 to 240 lbs., $10.50@ 
10.85; 250 to 280 lbs., $10.30@10.60; 
290 to 350 Ibs., $10.00@10.30; 130 to 
150 lIbs., $10.25@10.85; pigs, $9.25@ 
10.50; packing sows, mostly See). 50. 

SHEEP—Compared with one week 
ago: Fat lambs and yearlings, 25@50c 
higher; fat ewes, strong to 25c higher; 
bulk good to choice 82- to 92-lb. fat 
lambs, $10.25@10.75; numerous loads 
choice 90 Ibs. down, $11.00; scattered 
loads outstanding lightweights, $11.15 
@11.35; 95 to 100 lbs., $10.00@10.25; 
yearlings, $8.75@9.00; fat ewes, $5.00 
@5.75; top, $6.00. 

KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Kansas City, Kan., Mar. 6, 1930. 
CATTLE—Limited supplies and an 
improved dressed beef market were 
stimulating factors in the trade, and 
prices ruled unevenly 25@75c higher 
than a week ago. Choice medium 
weight and heavy steers made $14.50 
for the week’s top, and several loads 
were noted at $13.60@14.00. The bulk 
of the fed offerings cleared from $11.50 
@13.50. Light mixed yearlings and 
most classes of she stock closed at 25c 
to mostly 50c higher levels. Bulls are 
strong to 25c higher; vealers steady to 
50c over week ago, with late top, $13.50. 








“FELIX GEHRMANN-: 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 


March 8, 1930. 


HOGS—Although receipts were light 
at all markets, prices were reduced 25 
@35c at the local market, with the low 
spot at the close. The late top rested 
at $10.65 on choice 170- to 190-lb. 
weights, as compared with $11.00 for 
similar kinds last Thursday. Packing 
grades are 25c lower, selling from 
$9.25 down. 

SHEEP—Demand for fat lambs was 
considerably improved during the week, 
and values advanced 25@40c over a 
week ago. The week’s top reached 
$10.35 to shippers and $10.25 to pack- 
ers, while the bulk of the lighter 
weights sold from $9.60@10.00. Offer- 
ings scaling above 92 lbs. sold from 
$9.25@9.60. Clippers ranged from 
$8.75@9.35. Mature classes held steady; 
most sales of fat ewes at $5.00@5.10. 

— —--G—— 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura) 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Mar. 6, 1930. 


CATTLE—There was an improved 
demand during the week for all classes 
of killing cattle, and trading on each 
day was moderately active, with prices 
showing strength. Practically all 
classes show an upturn for the week 
of 25@50c, with beef cows 75c@$1.00 
up. The average quality was slightly 
improved, although no strictly choice 
long feds were included. Clearance 
during the week was largely at $11.00 
@13.50, with a liberal sprinkling of 
yearlings and light steers at $13.75@ 
14.25. Practical top on choice vealers 
reached $14.00, and was paid rather 
freely. Choice heavy calves sold up to 
$12.00. 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 


























BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 






Reference: Steck Yards 
Write or wire us 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 




































Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 





The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Write—’Phone—Wire 














Indianapolis F . apes Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Indiana ndiana Telephone Yards 0184 Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 
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J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 


E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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March 8, 1930. 


HOGS—General demand has lacked 
breadth in the hog division, and while 
receipts have been of moderate volume, 
general trend to values has been down- 
ward. Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show all classes 25@35c low- 
er. On Thursday, the top was $10.40, 
with bulk 160- to 230-lb., $10.25@10.40; 
230- to 270-lb., $10.00@10.25; 270- to 
320-lb. butchers, $9.75@10.00; 320- to 
350-lb. averages, $9.65@9.75; packing 
sows, mostly $9.00@9.10. 


SHEEP—An improved market for 
dressed lamb at eastern market centers 
tended to increase both local demand 
and the inquiry from eastern packing 
concerns. As a result, the market has 
carried a stronger undertone, with com- 
parisons Thursday with Thursday show- 
ing lamb values 25c higher and ma- 
tured sheep 25@50c up. On Thursday, 
bulk of the fed wooled lambs cashed at 
$9.50@10.00, these taking weights 85 
to 100 lbs., while choice lambs under 90 
Ibs. sold upward to $10.25. Good and 
choice slaughter ewes, $4.50@5.00; top, 
$5.50. 


Jo 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Econo: ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Mar. 6, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers sold 15¢ to mostly 25¢ high- 
er; better kinds of light weight mixed 
yearlings and heifers, strong to 25c 
higher; other mixed yearlings, heifers 
and bulls, steady; cows, cutters and low 
cutters, weak to mostly 25c lower, with 
spots off 50c; good and choice vealers, 
25@50c higher. Most steers brought 
$9.85@12.65; majority of fat mixed 
yearlings and heifers, $11.75@13.00, 
with 952-lb. yearlings and 655-lb. 
mixed yearlings landing $13.50 as top. 
Medium fleshed heifers went mostly at 
$10.25@11.50; bulk of cows, $7.00@ 
8.25; low cutters, largely $4.25@5.00. 

HOGS—Supplies of swine expanded 
this week, and shipping outlet was but 
little changed. Resulting trade was er- 
ratic, with a net loss for the period of 
40@50c. Top price Thursday was $11.05, 
with bulk of 160- to 240-lb. weights, 
$10.60@11.00. Packing sows bulked at 
$9.00@9.15. 

SHEEP — Improved tone to dressed 
lamb reacted to the benefit of live 
values, and trade was quoted strong to 
25c higher for the week. Top on wooled 
lambs this week was $10.50, with bulk 
$10.00@10.50; throwouts, $8.00@8.50. 
Clipped lambs earned $9.25@9.75, and 
fat wooled ewes, $4.00@5.50. 

Yo 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Mar. 6, 1930. 


CATTLE — Rising prices generally 
featured the fat cattle trade this week, 
as demand became more vigorous, par- 
ticularly from shipping sources. Beef 
steers and yearlings ruled 25@50c high- 
er, with yearlings and light weight 
steers scoring the full advance. Good 
long yearlings topped at $14.00; 
medium and heavy weight steers ranged 
up to $13.50, and big. weight bullocks 
reached $18.25. Most grain feds turned 
at $10.75@12.50. Fat she stock reg- 
istered 50c upturns for the most part, 
while desirable light heifers made 
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further improvement. Short fed heifers 
bulked at $10.25@11.50, and good kinds 
stopped at $12.25. Most cows cashed at 
$6.75@8.25. Medium bulls strengthened, 
and the late bulk cleared at $7.00@ 
7.25. The practical vealer top stood at 
$12.50. 

HOGS—Average values rested about 
25¢c lower for the week, with the top 
at $10.50 for choice 190- to 210-lb. 
weights. Most 160- to 260-lb. averages 
cashed at $10.10@10.35, and 270- to 320- 
lb. butchers turned largely at $9.75@ 
10.00. Weighty packing sows bulked 
at $8.75@9.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs prices stood 25@ 
50c higher than the low time last week, 
with the top at $10.00, while the bulk 
of 80- to 98-lb. offerings cashed at $9.50 


@10.00. Fat ewes held about steady, 
and best offerings earned $5.00. 
fe 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Mar. 5, 1930. 


CATTLE—Sharply curtailed market- 
ings, partly as a result of last week’s 
late downturn but more generally at- 
tributed to the condition of country 
roads, made for higher markets the 
first two days of this week, upturns 
averaging mostly 25c, to in instances, 
50c. Well finished matured steers sold 
up to $12.75 in carlots; small lots of 
yearlings, $13.25@13.50; bulk all steers 
and yearlings, $10.50@12.00. Beef cows 
finished to a $6.00@7.50 bulk; heifers, 
to $7.75@9.00; low cutters and cutters, 
$4.50@5.50; bulls, largely $7.75 down- 
wards. Vealers worked 50c or more 
higher, good light kinds selling today 
at $11.50@12.00, with choice offerings 
at $13.00@14.50. 

HOGS—The hog market for the 
week ruled unevenly 10@25c lower, the 
maximum decline applying to hogs 
sealing around 230 Ibs. and up. Most 
160- to around 210-lb. weights sold at 


45 


$10.40@10.50, 230- to 250-lb. averages, 
$10.00@10.25; 250- to around 300-Ib. 
weights, $9.75@10.00; packing sows, 
$8.50@9.00 mainly. Pigs and light 
lights declined 15c; bulk, $10.35. 

SHEEP—The lamb market for the 
week looks steady, while ewes ruled 
steady to 25c lower. Bulk good to 
choice 81- to 86-lb. lambs sold at $9.75 
@10.00; plainer kinds, from $9.50 down 
to $9.00, with most good and choice 
ewes at $4.50@5.00. 


fe 
RECEHWTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Mar. 1, 1930, with 


comparisons: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Mar, 1..... 192,000 684,000 357,000 
Previous week........... 196,000 657,000 321,000 
No.4 Ansa cetaun cote 168,000 683,000 307,000 
Arr rer er ty 181,000 870,000 297,000 
arene tale a nis 9 ences erie 213,000 609,000 278,000 
WW2S 2... cece ccceceesse/eaee,000 509,000 262,000 

Att 11 markets: Hogs. 
ho gD  Eerrerrreree rr ce 608,000 
yt i ee rare yen 

PSA rere re rer 
MEY hCG SSGACL AT ATOTCECRS 0d ROmyieses seating 760,000 
MT asd CNbad 66a N Toda cases ed ietowre eee 537,000 
TOD evcickecen ss tauvesse se veedevcvescy esc pee 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Mar. 1...... 146,000 551,000 267,000 
Mt eee 150,000 527,000 248,000 

BE Cenc akenssiewaeeeden 130,000 520,000 224,000 
wie od sista vinie ee alameda 129,000 661,000 230,000 
eo ere 157,000 472,000 207,000 
er re corer 181,000 456,000 202,000 

—__g@——_ 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 


spection at nine centers during the week 
ended Friday, Feb. 28, 1930: 





Cor 

Week ended = Prey. week, 

week. 1929. 
SIN vn cccacntaddan 110,786 137,589 149,803 
Kansas City, Kan.... 43,408 49,780 76,876 
OOUEED. a sccccccneeucca t 58,103 60,798 52,984 
GM cn ecoas ce 45,473 50.389 48,173 
See CRO occicess . 35.3 36,905 43,795 
Se Be 57,117 51,903 
St. Joseph, Mo. 27,392 24,395 
Indianapolis .. 21) "850 26,052 19,868 
New York and é. ‘C. 37,525 Closed 35,869 


~ *Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1930. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Chicago ............eeeee a Ee eer rere ee 6,500 22,000 15,000 19: 
en ae RAR a ae eee eee Sew ~-2+>+-0000 a ee Se ee SY oso sv onn ee 2,700 6,000 11,000 ti 
Kansas City...-..----.-. 2'500 300 MADR evessccevccccces 7,000 13,000 16,000 Omaha ..........0ee-eees 3,200 12,000 15,000 
ee eee 200 5°00 Ee aa 2,500 16,000 1,000 St. Louis ........ ...... 1,800 10,500 1,000 
"gies ice Saimin 350 7,000 1,000 St- Joseph .........00+.5 1,400 3,500 5,500 St. Joseph .........++.-+ 900 4,500 4,000 
he oe lage etc lapta 100 4500 1,000 SlOUX City ........4..0.- 2,500 13,500 3,000 Sioux City ...........++- 2,000 9,500 4,300 
Sioux City ..2.22222222: 100 —3'500 m os raul cage sseseeeeaen™ 1,600 5,500 2, St. Paul ............e00: 1,900 7,500 700 Al 
og *-  <eaeeieeieegs 50 1,100 goo Oklahoma City .......... 1,000 1,100 300 Oklahoma City ......... 800 1,400 200 Sv 
Oklahoma ‘City. 122.222: 100 1'300 200 Fort BR so Snake an 2,000 1,200 1,200 Fort Worth ............. 1,600 1,700 2,000 M 
Fort Worth ............. 200 800 300 Milwaukee o'400 600 9.00.6.00's 600 2,500 200 Milwaukee ............6. 500 1,500 200 W 
Milwaukee Bee rare wer ae 100 Asta pa 4 Saige stint eccheeve 800 1,700 fe. oer 800 1,400 5,000 Al 
TY SR ek 200 300 3,200 —_ “ | eee 200 - 500 100 Louisville .......++.++0++ 200 600 eves G. 
Louleville Lela tanere 100 400 reer chita oe 500 2,800 500 Wichita ....cccccccccece 400 1,200 200 Li 
| are ile alata 200 1,400 200 ee 900 5,000 500 Indianapolis ae 800 4,000 500 
Indianapolis ............ 100 4,000 300 a - SN #26 0¥e6unceaden’ vob sue a 800 500 Pittsburgh eee ee 1,500 500 Pi 
RS a ee 1200 500 sine nnati ce 300 2,400 200 =©Cincinnati 300 1,600 100 1 
(etait le ee Sc $00 Oe BulFalo eee e eee ee serene 100 800 500 Buffalo ......seeeeeeeeee eens 800 700 ry 
5 i a ae ha ai ac eal ea 1,100 300 Cleveland ............++. 200 1,400 700 = Cleveland 300 1,700 1,500 25 
TUM enn c cock eco 600...) Nashville .....-.... 0s eee 400 600 100 Nashville : B00 F00 100 
a ata a oraarme ciaaied 100 500 are TOTOMLO .ccccccccccccccs 900 1,200 100 Toronto ........seeeeeeee 100 100 
EEE AS sesebsicchecsdee . 500 see 7 - - - 
MONDAY, MARCH 8, 1930, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1930. FRIDAY, MARCH 7, 
NE ln oe uc ain eke 12,000 45,000 21,000 Chicago “ = Chicago see ee sete eeeeeees 4, 14,000 
Kansas City ........ 16,000 13,000 10,000 Kanes Glty 220022. 8/000 "8000 10-000 Kansas City ies oan 
A ee la 8.000 10,000 18,000 Omaha ............-...- 1,000 16,000 12,000 QmmAMA +--+ +++ ‘ 4 A 
gO eee ee 8,200 15,000 Beem, Ot Bale... cc. ccacce 2'200 14/000 1/000 St. TRUS .ccccccssccceves 500 Cc 
Mt Seer. .<-sccececcs 3,500 7,000 9,200 St. Joseph .......-.----. 1:300 6,500 7,000 St. Joseph 4,000 hi 
EUR IMNEY. o> 50050sasne 3,000 5,000 5,000 Sioux City 2.2.60 00000, 2'500 91500 5,500 Sioux City 2,500 d 
Ns ne et 2, 9,000 YEE ae een erainnices 2'000 13/000 1/500 Bt. Paul ..ccccccsccscces : 1,200 8 
Oklahoma City’... 122.117 1,800 1,800 2/000 Oklahoma City 1,600 1,800 299 Oklahoma City ........-- Loo OL 100 E 
PU EUG ce cccccvcsccce 3,000 1,800 1,100 Fort Worth 2' 400 1500 2.9090 Fort Worth ..........++ 2,500 1,700 2,000 E 
Milwaukee .............. 300 500 100 Milwaukee "400 120% “999 «Milwaukee .....----+-+++ 200 1,500 200 \ 
LS SRR CE RS 3,500 2,800 10,500 Denver be .. 1,300 1000 6,300 DeMver ..--.eeeeeeeeeeeee 100 500 4,800 0 
Louisville 200 700 Be) MRD ons cascsesenvnn "200 "500 "200 Wichita ............005- 200 =: 1,400 100 J 
Wichita ........ ... 8,000 3,900 ER 400 2.700 1.100 Indianapolis ..........++ 500 4,000 300 5 
Indianapolis .. 5 3,500 ie 900 5.000 "400 «« éPittsburgh ..........-++- pana 2,000 400 : 
Pittsburgh 1,100 4,200 Se CE os dances wumsae  utlente 2400 500 ©«Cincinnati ..........-+++- 200 1.500 100 , 
Cincinnati --. 1,000 2,400 SD MPD vis's<aswewevess 500 =. 2.000 MH BWMENS . 5.552500 seocncese 200 «=.2,300 =. 2,200 : 
Boffalo ..... caosercees AD ED AND MNNINE Co ius vee os xenon 100 2,700 »=—:1,600 Cleveland ......-.--++-++ 200 1,200 1,000 ‘ 
Cleveland ............... 7,000 4.500 2/300 Cleveland... 300 2'900 = "900 ; 
BEE Sesccnssstsnces ae SOD, cere RRMA. os<cnsasses ce 200 600 200 teen 
DP. 04s bosk asses ee 1,400 600 Se PEED 65 a n6n 00000 ounce 600 300 ) 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. Special reports to The National Provisioner 


j ; * ° showing the number of livestock slaughtered at 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 15 centers for the week ended March 1, 1930, 























with comparisons: : 
day, Mar. 6, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of ° CATTLE. 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Week Cor. : 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- — | 
So gloomy CHICAGO. E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS.CITY. ST.PAUL. Chicago .............00 Meret Bais | 18383 | 
vy. wt. (250- .) med-ch. .$ 9.85@10.60 $ 9.90@10.65 $ 9.35@10.25 $ 9.65@10.40 5 og Kansas City.........00+ 17,467 15,782 17,692 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 10.35@11.10 10.45@11.00  9.85@10.40 » 10. 10@10. 65 * 0,000 10.60 Omaha .....eeeeeeeeee ees 15,922 19,970 18,305 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 10.35@11.10 10.75@11.05 9.65@10.40 10.25@10.65 10.4v@10.60 St. Louis.........---.++. 9,912 8,103 7,187 
Lt. It. (180-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.85@11.00 9.75@11.00 9.25@10.35 9.50@10.60 10.40@10.60  St- Joseph........-.-+-+- 7,184 6,907 = 7,265 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 8.50@ 9.75 8.85@ 9.25 8.60@ 9.20 8.25@ 9.35 8.50@ 9.25 Sioux City............++- 6,591 6,226 tees 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch. 9.00@10.75 8.75@10.25  .......... 8.75@10.25 10.25@10.40 Wichita ............+-.- 2.837 «1,818 1,788 
Av. cost & wt. Tue. (pigs excl.). 10.55-238 lb. 10.57-219 Ib. 9.98-253 Ib. 10-19-2835 Ib. 10.24-931 1b, Fort Worth..........+-+- 4,897 4.390 4,590 
Slaughter : , S : Philadelphia .........-. 1,315 1,435 1,527 
_ ter Cattle and Calves: Indianapolis 1,148 1,896 820 
a LBS. UP): New Sak & Jersey City. 7876 8.377 8.804 | 
prbeeeates! “esacdsebase BSéauiseee  wobuaubonx Oklahoma City.......... 687 4 2. 
STEERS (1,800-1 NE Sar cs dghias 3222 21949 «28h 
ce : 13.75@14.75 13.25@14.50 13.50@14.75 13.00@14.25 Denver ......+...+.eee0s 2.300 1,739 3,396 
MUMS co shevenussucaasse .. 13.25@14.75 12.00@14.00 12.25@13.25 12:50018.75 11,506 13.00 —— - — 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : TRL | o cwss awn tews seene 100,365 102,620 95,571 
DN eS aventachubkeasesswus 14.90@15.50 14.25@15.25 13.25@15.00 13.75@15.00 13.25@14.75 ; 
Roe oc ocokos save csiescsen 13.25@15.00 12.25@14.50 12.25@14.00 12.50@14.25 11:50@ 18.25 sania 
STEERS (950-1,000 LBS.) : "1 a Chicago ........... ...110,786 137,589 149,802 
MNES Tas chGa Sas adcnvibivecces 15.00@15.75 14.25@15.50 14.00@15.25 14.25@15.25 14.00@15.25 Kansas City ‘11 93'399  22'523 23,114 
+ naa ala amg 18.25@15.00 12.25@14.25 12.50@14.00 12.50@14.25 11.75@14.00 Omaha .........--+---++ 63,910 58,642 51,891 
s ) S 4 : Bt. TOGIB...c.cccccccercee Ser ° Ve 
Sp eee en 11.50@13.25  10.75@12.25 10.25@12.50 10.75@12.50 10.25@11.75 St: ae 25.898 ++ ilaleaad 
sl RRS SIE! 9[00@11:50 8.75@10.75 8.50@10.25 8.75@10.75 7.50@10.25 Sioux City.........+..++- 37.352 34,290... 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND oo eeererererereres 7.314.851 5,514 
paceman Sel 3 Be 
RD caceanapseeeee cob ane see 14.75@15.75 14.25@15.50 14.25@15.25 14.25@15.50 14.00@15.00 Indianapolis ............ 18.138 23.183 17 205 
ESSER Se 13.00@14.75 12.256 214.25 12.50@14.25 12.75@14.25 12.25@014.00 New York & Jersey City. 51.919 52.758 53,937 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): Oklahoma City.......... 94589 olttu agent 
Bag ee A VE ie ED. ge ls 1/8) REE ce lcaiewetoib soln 2°087 20.399 28.351 
SE eee 13.25@14.25 13.50@14.50 12.75@13.75 13.00@14.25 12.50@13.50 ae... 11808 15.495 15.540 
CURR ac vibscisstasbcbebssecess 11.75@13.50 11.50@13.50 11.25@12.75 11.25@13.50 11.00@12.50 ——— eee 
Common-med. .....-..+.0++++5 8.00@11.75 8.00@11.75 7.50@11.25 7.50@11.75 7.25@11.00 OES Sa operate ...426,972 439.758 421.434 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 
“OS eee 11.00@13.75 10.50@13.50 10.25@13.25 10.50@13.50 10.00@13.00 
EN sp Feicasseapiascacenns 10.00@13.25 9.00@12.75  9.25@12.75 9:000918.00 eTBQILTS (CE ae RE ry 42.629 49.672 
— ESSER USS aabaSaxeonbe 9.00@12.00 8.25@11.25  8.00@11.25  8.00@11.25 7.50@10.75 Kansas City. : 33.8 31.850 24.812 
: Omaha ... 36.085 40.428 
et venice pusiven eden 9.50@10.25 9.00@ 9.75 9.25@10.25 9.00@10.00 9.0@ 9.75 St Teuls... aa oe 
le ehrcciyansnsaesnnane 8.00@ 9.50 T13@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.25 8.000 9:00 7500 9.00 iy = = 
Common-med. .......+.+s.000s. 6.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.75 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 gay a 
Low cutter and cutter......... 4.75@ 6.25 4.00@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.00 4.25@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 Fort. worth 71 2 ee 
— (YEARLINGS EXC.): Philadelphia TIITITD gigro 3iaea 4086 
ae 8.25@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 7.85@ 8.75 Indianapolis .-.......... 908 P44 301 
BIE os ax ceccssscsecsss O75G 850 G25@ 77S G250 TIS GOOD 50 Ose Sao New York & Jersey City: 53,190 56,807 49.895 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): ‘ : ¥ = ph matey ere 424 992 277 
’ P eee 986 880 4538 
BINGE, J5.56nic6s=0s 00000000 8.00@10.00 7.50@11.00 9.00@12.09 8.00@12.50 7.00@11.00 = Denver .....-.---..+.5+- 5.306 4,042 a. 
Cull-common ........-eeeeeeee 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 9.00 5.00@ 8.00 5 ‘50@ 7.00 aes | seme 
VRALaes (MILK-FED): MEL. casKRnb cokes sense 249.411 235,528 210,558 
SRS Sea 11.00@15.00 13.25@14.75 11.00@14.00 9.50@13.50 10.50@14.00 Boston slaughters omitted. 
Medium RR Sa age 9.00@11.00 10.75@13.25 9.00@11.00 8.00@ 9.50 7.00@10.50 
GULGMMOR  o.5...5005500000. 7.00@ 9.00 6.00@10.75 6.00@ 9.00 5.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.00 a 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: TE 
Lambe (se Ibs. Gown) 10.25@11.25 9.75@10.75 9.75@10.25  9.00@10.10 9.50@10.25 HIDE CELLAR MPERATURES. 
. down -. 9.50@10.25 9.00@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.50 ire- 
Lambs (all weights) 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.75 What ted the temper ature require 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
jown) medium-choice ....... 7.00@ 9.00 6.75@ 8.75 6.75@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.25 era i ? e 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch.. 5.00@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.35 4.25@ 5.25 Ip — — ae r a ord 
Ewes (120-150 lbs.) med-ch.... 4.75@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 ackers Encyclopedia, e mea 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com... 2.25@ 5.00 2.00@ 4.75 1.75@ 425 2.00@ 4.00 1.50@ 425 packer’s guide. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 


centers for the week end 


Saturday, 


March 1, 


1930, with comparisons, are reported to The Na- 


tional Provisioner as follows: 








CHICAGO. 
Cattle, Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, ......... 4,375 3,876 18,186 
Mitt & GOs ccccvwcccece 3,149 3,354 
Morris & Co. ..... eenteose 1,859 2,804 
MTIOOM ME COs! cnsccsecics 3,146 3,940 
Anglo-Amer, Prov. Co.... ae 2,483 
G. H. Hammond Co, 610 — 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. oe a2 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,914 hea Sitenieetene 


Packing Co., 
1,655 hogs; 
6,269 hogs; 
28,007 hogs. 

Totals: Cattle, 15,417; calves, 
229; sheep, 50,549. 


1,366 hogs; 
Agar Pkg. Co., 




































5,978; 





Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
Western Packing & Provision Co., 
5,035 hogs; 


others, 


hogs, 68,- 


























OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. ogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 4,537 27,627 10,666 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ........ 3,538 16,656 14, 659 
Dold Pkg. Co. .......... 1,080 7,083 eas 
Morris & Oo. .cccccccee.- 23,108 19 5,564 
Swift & Co. ............ 5,016 14,658 14,190 
Eagle Pkg. Co. . ses 17 qos sees 
Hoffman Bros, . oe 38 ee ee 
Mayerowich & Vail ceeds 1 ae = 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ........ 37 ee eee 
J. Rife Php. Oo. ....c00- 11 " BPE 
J. Roth & Sons.......... 64 . cone 
So, Omaha Pkg. Co. .... HH - eee 
Lincoln Pkg. Co......... 169 oe oe 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ...... 100 “ 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ...... 824 es 
Wilson & Co. ee 508 oes oe 
OUNCES crccccoes nae 44,850 . 
WEE. Seudadenennsn deus 18,156 110,893 45,079 
8ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, .... 1,122 4 3,214 1,858 
Swift & Co. 1,989 872 «64,0385 =1,404 
Morris & Co. .. - 56L 151 = «1,076 618 
East Side Pkg. Co. $72 1,853 ‘ 
Amer. Pkg. Co....... ecee 85 =. 2, 816 
Beetl Pew. TO. occas PIES otes = oe 
Krey Pkg. Co. ...... 125 “a1 15 25 
RED once snses ° 3,659 995 11,214 1,305 
itil: Riccar scars 7,828 2,584 24,359 5,483 
ST. JOSEPH. 

, Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Bwift & Oo. ...0. . 2,692 800 12,521 18,989 
Armour and Co. 1,460 379 «5,488 ~—«6, 116 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,372 383 7,408 4,055 
(eee oo 3,920 65 7,996 5,670 

MR icivwnsedan's 8,251 1,627 33,363 34,830 

SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

* Cudahy Pkg. Co, . 2,220 124 15,22 3,992 

Armour and Co, 2,464 139 13,710 6,835 

i a i 1,472 103 8,325 4,824 

Smith Bros. ........ 18 cae 98 cone 

OD bs aw siee va eans 1,677 144 29,420 3,374 

PAE ickcndetead 7,851 510 66,777 19,025 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Morris and Co. ‘ 305-3, 133 66 

ie BS OR. sscces 1,553 626 3,283 143 

EE, Vase uetcouen en 131 ae 63' ones 

ot ere ae 3,202 1,231 7,046 309 

Not including 164 cattle, 543 hogs and 115 

sheep bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,061 526 4,180 3,398 
Jacob Dold Co....... 531 132, 798 2 
Wichita D. B. Co..... 15 ° oes 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 78 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. 54 chan 
Drea W. Beld...... 59 one 336 
BG tae) es ee ee 798 530 11,887 
Not including 4,573 a bought direct, 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
se J 1,078 187 6,517 16,469 
Armour and Co, .... 851 155 2,947 16,299 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 384 164 2,442 ae 
IED vcesnsasscces 885 197 542 438 
ME, bei eaexaes - 8,198 198 703 12,448 33,206 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 2,233 4,190 19,757 2,097 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 369 938 oo 18 
Herts Bros. 2.00000 75 23 1 3 
Swit OOO, os.0s5. 3,505 6,413 28,476 5,666 
United Pkg. Co. .... 1,082 152 aseie ‘ 
ee ere ee 1,001 23 «11,718 
AS eee vice 8,265. 11,739 59,951 











MILWAUKEE, 
Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,268 6,777 
U. D. B. Co., N. ¥. 34 ebes 
The Layton Co. 





R. Gumz ee te | 88 
Armour and Co., Mil. 534 3,379 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 33 ance 
GERSES ccidcccccssee 83S 311 
Total ..........-. 2,505 10,493 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Foreign ...... eccsne- Bee Zune 
Kingan & Co. ...... 734 802 
Armour and Co. .... 342 126 
Indpls. Abt. Co. 173 150 


Hilgemier Bros. .... 4 cso 
Brown Bros. ........ 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 30 
Riverview Pkg. Co... 5 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 73 


Ind. Prov. Co. ° 45 
Maas Hartman Co. .. 29 8 
Art Wabnitz ........ 8 45 
Hoosier Abt. Co. .. 13 re 
CURRED cccsccoscccsse & 92 
WOOL civeveseevcns 3,141 3,228 

CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.... .... 5 
J. Hilberg & Son.... 117 eves 
Gus. Juengling...... 168 129 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co... 1,203 455 


Kroger G. & B. Co. 70 V7 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 2 sons 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons. 106 40 
A. Sander Pkg. Co... 2 ara 


J. & F. Schroth Co, 10 ee 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 174 191 
John F, Stegner...... 160 171 
J. Vogel & Son.... 6 5 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... ee 

OCNETS. .cccccccccces 10 cece 
DE A pore 230 770 


eovcvccccees 2,258 1,843 





Hogs. 
8,720 
"566 
74 


121 
9,481 





"253 
25,953 


Hogs. 


5,593 
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Sheep. 
455 


ces 








sees 


3,033 


"266 


1,005 


Total ’ 
Not including 898 cattle and 15 104 "has bought 


direct. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
with compari- 


for the week ended Mar. 1, 
sons: 


















CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
Mar. 1. 
CUBGRRO 65 ics eice vtiecveees 15,417 
Kansas City .....ccccccce cvvcee 
Omaha (incl. calves) 18,156 
Bt. TOUS oc ccccccvecvere 32 
St. JOMePW ..ccccccccvece 
Sioux City ...ccccccccecs 
Oklahoma City . 
Wichita ..cccccere 
Denver .... 
St. Paul ..ccccccccscevee 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis ....... 
Cincinnati ..... 
Total ..ccccccscscceces 
HOGS. 
CUMORRO  diescivcccwacceee 
Kansas City 
Omaha ....cceceee 
St. Louis ..... 
Bt. JOSEMN ...cccccscces ‘ 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City .......... 7,046 
WIGMIIR ociccccccncconce 11,887 
peer 12,448 
St. Paul ...ccccccccveces 59,951 
Milwaukee .....ccccccees 9,481 
Indianapolis ........-.+. 25,953 
Cincinnati ....cccsccceee 15,593 
GM Sesh. a <a vow neeedwas 445,980 
SHEEP 
OMICEBO) 4 sacccivcvesececss 50,549 
Banged City ..ccccccvcse ascvve 
QUIBRE once ccccccccccceee 


St. Louis ... 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 





Oklahoma City .......... 3 
WHERE occ ceccccvevcce 3,395 
DONVEP .ccccscccccvccsece 33,206 
BE, PAG ccicivcscevcnsces > eee 
MIWAURGS. 60 ccc ccccceces 526 
Indianapolis ......+.+.++ 3,033 
Pe, ee 1,005 
WN Fhe dy ve sae sens 204,224 

—_@—— 


1930, 


Prev. 
week. 





98,666 


62,438 
22,523 
91,037 
18,585 
33,247 
59,061 

6, 191 


421,874 


42,629 


219,887 


Watch the “Wanted and For 
page for business opportunities or bar- 


gains in equipment. 


Cor, 
week, 
a 


v4 155 
1,900 


98,987 


127,376 
26,641 


11,748 





495,630 


49,673 


190,423 


Sale” 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 

















Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Shee 
Mon., Feb. 24....14,202 2,512 59,368 20, 
Tues., Feb. 25... 5,762 2,222 29,005 10,908 
Wed., Feb. = .»» 5,647 2,341 21,824 15,811 
Thurs., Feb. 27.. 8,147 2,176 19,012 14,338 
Fri., Feb. 2g. wee 2,159 623 22,842 12,112 
Sat., Mar. 1.... 100 200 12,000 6,000 
This week.......34, yr! 10,074 164,051 79,704 
Previous week...42, 11,171 157,078 71,638 
Year ago........ $6,808 13,330 183,137 70,127 
Two years ago... 40,075 16,970 210,906 76,510 
Total receipts for month and year to Mar, 1, 
with comparisons: 
——Feb.—— —Y ear——— 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
Cattle eee 12,008 3,251 353,769 394,211 
Calves ........ 2,576 1,397 91,251 112,236 
Hogs . «+++ 57,191 33,853 ,764,885 1,972,184 
Sheep ...... 26, 513 14,033 679,865 592,739 
SHIPMENTS. 
Be; Calves. Hogs. =. 
Mon., Feb. 24.... 4,067 2 17,280 3, 
Tues, Feb. 2,268 68 11,176 2, 
Wed., Feb. -. 2,523 59 4,896 5,338 
Thurs., Feb. 27.. 1,874 31 9,516 7,275 
Fri., Feb. 28.... 913 2 9,674 4,816 
| i a rr 1,500 2, 
This week....... 11,645 162 54,042 26,329 
Previous week...13,515 178 51,298 26, 
Year ago........11,246 674 54,308 20,738 
Two years ago...13,795 443 60,225 15,975 


WEEKLY AVER _ PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 





attle. Hogs. _ ». Lambe. 

Week ended Mar. 1. oH 25 $10.80 $ he $10.45 
Previous week. a 10.80 25 11.00 
Me A seseaepuse 10.85 16.45 
eer 8.10 15.75 
1927 Cescceeeadas 11.70 14.90 
TE escvevccesoedes 12.10 13.25 
BED vsctrtcondessds 11.75 17.00 
Av. 1925-1929..... “$11.0 05 $10.90 s 8.20 $15.45 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





C ‘attle. Hogs. oe. 
*Week ended Mar. 110,000 54,400 
Previous week. 105,780 44,977 
WED cccccves 128,829 49,389 
BBD So cdacccesccessces 150,681 60,535 
rrr 95,617 50,177 
WIS cccdnccvcvecscccseves 95,666 47,723 


*Saturday, Mar. 1, estimated, 


HOG RECEIPTS, WHIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 





prices cf hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ———Prices——- 
Rec'd. Wet. ‘op. Avg. 
*Week ended aan, 1. .164,051 229 $11.50* $10.80 
Previous week. R 11.60 10.80 
BE Bien vdwwaciecceds 11.40 10.85 
BP 8 cccacencééasedcem 8.50 8.10 
BE a6 69.05 Wate wwtidwe 12.35 11.70 
BORG! Nene cccedccienvscee 14.00 12.10 
ME cs ceeeveevnersocs 12.40 11.75 
5-yr. av., 1925-1929.177, 800 233 «$11.75 $10.90 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Feb. 28, 1930, with com- 


parisons: 

WER GNGOE TOD. BG. csc ccssiveccesscocens 110,786 
POONINU, We ooicr c cncccvwnwevervicertenn 137,589 
EE Sawn ddaseedade sencedectclacesesss 149,803 
BE eiegecdensGicdseehessets (eens cuavegat 172,300 
BE AAG eC WKACE KOS ACU RN SR URRS Rene Certs es 99,500 
0 AS rrr err reer er Tre re re 110,900 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 





Mar. 6, 1930, were as follows: 
Wk. ended Prev, 
Mar. 6. week. 
Packers’ purchases ............- 70,300 
Direct to POCKETS .cccsccccceres 33,012 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 39,387 
Total supplies ........sseeees 142,699 141,966 
(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 


——&-—__- 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Mar. 1, 1930, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ........ 3,851 7,166 805 21.203 
Central Union ...... 2,139 54 7098 18,300 
WOW TOE siccccase 302 3,104 25,287 7,147 
WOE céiciadas r 6,292 11,224 26,751 46,650 
Previous week ..... 6,397 138,921 28,492 48.456 
Two weeks ago.... 7,636 10,542 27,777 48,768 
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Important 
Change of Name 


N the future, confusion may arise in the owner’s mind when purchasing 
ihe units, as to whether or not he is being quoted on the original York 
Air-Cooling Unit, engineered and manufactured by York Heating & Ventilating 
Corp. of Philadelphia. This possible confusion is due to the appearance on 
the market of a unit similar in outward appearance to the original York Unit 
and manufactured by the York Ice Machinery Corp. of York, Pa. . . . In 
the past the similarity of corporate names presented no problem because 
each company specialized in its own field. A request for quotations on 
York Air-Cooling Units, through any channel, could never be misinter- 
preted. . . . However, to guard against any possible misunderstandings 
in the future, the 





YORK HEATING AND VENTILATING CORPORATION 


/ announces that: \ 


. .- York Heating and Ventilating Corporation has no connection, financial or 
otherwise, with the York Ice Machinery Corporation of York, Pa. 


. - York Heating and Ventilating Corporation is in no way interested in the 
manufacture of machinery for generating refrigeration. This corporation specializes 
on equipment for the most efficient handling of cooled air and its policy is to 
co-operate to the fullest extent with those companies whose basic field is the 
production of refrigerating machinery. 


. . » And finally, in order to make identification of the pioneer product more 
certain, the trade name of the “York Air-Cooling Unit” will be changed to the 
“Kroy Air-Cooling Unit.” The new name will be quickly associated with the old. 
It is made up of the same letters reversed. 














... therefore -.. carrying either 
this unit... nameplate... 


p_AIR-COOLING > 
UNI 
Property of York Heating 
| 
| 


& Ventilating Corporation. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


a a 


Registration applied for 





— is manufactured only by — 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 








bas 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


QUICK-FROZEN FISH AND MEAT. , 


(Continued from page 28.) 


shrinkage saving, if any, is small and 
of small economic importance; that to 
subject a fillet to a chemical solution 
is to change its fresh fish taste and 
flavor; that its use effects a less favor- 
able appearance in the frozen product. 


Packer Faces Different Conditions. 


The meat packer must realize that in 
the fishing industry conditions are dif- 
ferent from those involved in meat 
packaging. His meat comes to him 
alive, while the bulk of the fish is dead 
five or more days before it is landed. 

It shuld be evident to anyone that 
more real quality can be added to the 
fish product by landing the catch one 
day sooner than could possibly be done 
through any refinement of package, 
processing or method of handling the 
product. It must be remembered, too, 
that New England fish are almost uni- 
versally handled by pitchforks, which 
starts deterioration quickly. 

Quick freezing is no cure-all for 
faulty product, and the resulting frozen 
product can only be commensurate with 
its first freshness. Meat is fresh killed 
and may not require the “doctoring” 
which fish sometimes receives. 

Quick freezing is founded on well- 
known and quite old theories. While 
all packers may some day have certain 
ideas of handling their product in con- 
nection with quick freezing, they will 
find these ideas secondary in the 
scheme of things. It seems sensible 
that the packer in his first experiments 
should cleave to what are proven facts 
and general practice. 

Birdseye’s Quick-Frozen Cod. 

In the March issue of the American 
Magazine is an article showing the im- 
portance of frozen foods, which intelli- 
gently explains the quick freezing situ- 
ation. The author tells of the experi- 
ence of inventor Birdseye on the bleak 
Laborador coast. On the cold winter 
days when the thermometer registered 
30 below he made some startling obser- 
vations which started him off on the 
trail of frozen foods. 

Fishing through holes in the ice he 
caught rock cod, which coming out of 
water at a freezing temperature and 
exposed to subzero contact, froze almost 
instantly. To his amazement, the fish 
after several hours in the frozen state 
came to life and swam briskly when 
thawed in cold water. 

Birdseye’s experiments undoubtedly 
convinced him that whatever the theory 
of quick freezing might be, it was the 
answer to a much-needed food problem 
and that the best means of saving food 
is by means of “Nature’s own preserva- 
tive”—quick freezing. 

The lesson to be gained from the fish 
thawing to live again is this: When 
preservation is so perfect by quick 
freezing alone and fish tissue is not 
harmed enough to snuff out the life of 
the cells—then it seems superfluous to 
look further for preservation of quality 
by means of additional processing. 

To Prevent Drip and Color Loss. 

The packer may be sure that quick 
freezing alone will prevent drip and 
color loss—when properly applied. 


It is true that, when in storage at 
variable temperature for a long period, 
a quickly-frozen product will change a 
little. Fish, due to its seasonable 
nature, often must be stored for long 
periods. It is desirable, therefore, that 
proper and even temperatures be main- 
tained. 

Fisheries have led the way and proven 
that it can be done. The meat packer 
can use this experience merely as an 
inspiration and a guide. 

But he must work out his own prob- 
lem. Fish is not meat, and will not 
always react the same way. Meat con- 
tains much less water than fish; has 
more color which must be retained; is 
of a firmer and more compact cellular 
structure. 

Prove Meat Freezing Experiments. 

There have been authentic reports 
presented of experiments in meat freez- 
ing to show full retention of color and 
prevention of drip. It remains now to 
prove these results in a widespread 
commercial way and to prove market 
acceptance of meat in a frozen condi- 
tion. 

The fishing industry has taken the 
first step in the promotion of a com- 
plete line of frozen foods. The packer, 
the fruit grower and the poultry man 
must work out for themselves problems 
peculiar to their product. 

As in the case of Birdseye’s defrosted 


cod, quick freezing will be found to be. 


the basic factor in the preservation of 
a good product. 
ee 
SHIPLEY ELECTED YORK HEAD. 
William S. Shipley was elected pres- 
ident of the York Ice Machinery Corp., 
York, Pa., at a meeting of the board 
of directors held recently. He succeeds 
his brother, the late Thomas Shipley. 
Mr. Shipley has been identified with 





WILLIAM S. SHIPLEY. 


Elected president of the York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corp., York, Pa. 


the refrigerating machinery industry 
for the past 30 years. In 1904 he joined 
the firm of S. J. Shipley Co., which 
was engaged in the sale and installa- 
tion of York ice making and refriger- 
ating machinery in New York City and 
adjacent territory. Three years later, 
with the formation of the Shipley Con- 
struction & Supply: Co., he became its 
vice president and general manager. 

In the succeeding 20 years, and prior 
to its merging with the York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corporation in 1927, the Ship- 
ley Construction & Supply Co. grew 
from a concern with a handful of em- 
ployees to one employing hundreds of 
construction and sales engineers, car- 
rying on a business in ice making and 
refrigerating machinery in all parts of 
the world. It designed and executed 
many of the largest commercial and in- 
dustrial projects in the stationary and 
marine field. 

During this entire period Mr. Shipley 
was in constant touch with the sale, 
financing and execution of this work, 
and with the broad perspective thus ac- 
quired he is especially well fitted for 
the duties which he now assumes. He 
has been active in matters pertaining 
to the advancement of the refrigerating 
engineering profession generally, and 
in 1923, after having served as a di- 
rector and member of the council of 
the organization, he was elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers. 

The York Ice Machinery Corp. has 
92 plants and branches throughout the 
world; is capitalized at $30,000,000. 


——--fe-——— 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The new ice plant of the National 
Ice & Cold Storage Co. in Hollister, 
Calif., has been placed in operation. 

Fifty thousand shares of no par value 
of the United States Cold Storage Cor- 


| poration, New York City, have been 


admitted to trading on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 


Construction work has started on the 
new cold storage plant of the Central 
Power & Light Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
It will be 70 by 150 ft. in size, 
three stories high, and will cost about 
$100,000 


The packing house and equipment of 
the Olcott Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Lockport, N. Y., has been purchased by 
Burt Cold Storage, Inc. 


The capital stock of the Western 
Cold Storage Co., Chicago, IIl., has been 
decreased from $1,000,000 to $500,000. 


The Empire Public Service Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has purchased the 
Hermitage Ice & Cold Storage Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 

A cold storage plant is being con- 
structed in Waller, Tex., by A. D. 
Purvis. 

Capital stock of the Southern Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Providence, R. I., has 
been increased from 10,000 to 20,000 
shares of no par value. 

An ice and cold storage plant will be 
erected in Butler, Mo., by the Clinton 
Ice Co. 
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WM. M. WARE & CO. 








PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





TALLOW 
— BROKERS 
oo NEW YORK 
CRACKLINGS 1 Predgn ecange Bie. 
ESTABLISHED BOSTON 


88 Broad Street 
1888 Phone Hancock 0293 


= CHICAGO 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK $27 8. LaSalle St. 
Phone Harrison 5614 












Give Each Order Their 
Personal Attention 


Cash Provisions - -Beef - Etc 
Future Provisions - Grain «8 Cotton 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


March 8, 1930. 









aS C.Wood & Co. 





105 W. Adams Street 








F.C. ROGERS 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 





H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


. GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 


Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 














H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 














JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Packing House Products Domestic 


407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘“Jonburns” 


wets Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 


Export 








Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 














Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 





40 Rector St. 











GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 
New York City 





























Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


Bie G.cJAMES ComPANNY 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 





We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
eee New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brok basis 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


C. B. Martin, president, Sterne & 
Son Co., Chicago, is enjoying a Florida 
vacation. 


E. G. James, president, E. G. James 
Co., Chicago, left this week for a trip 
to the Coast. 


Charles S. Hughes, president, Hughes- 
Curry Packing Co., Anderson, Ind., was 
in town this week. 


A. E. Hays, vice-president of Hately 
Bros., Chicago, has gone to Cuba for a 
much needed vacation. 


R. A. Rath, manager of sales and 
provisions department, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia., was in Chicago 
during the week. 

Robert Burrows, of J. C. Wood & 
Co., Chicago, left this week for Cali- 
fornia, where he expects to remain for 
two or three weeks. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 16,931 cattle, 6,335 calves, 
50,366 hogs and 42,765 sheep. 


The sympathy of the industry is ex- 
tended to John F. Fuhrman, president 
of Fuhrman & Forster, in the loss of 
his wife who passed away suddenly 
February 27. 

Fred J. Flynn, general manager of 
the Ham _ Boiler Corporation, Port 
Chester, N. Y., stopped off in Chicago 
this week, on his way west on an ex- 
tended business trip. 


D. W. Awtry, well known in the trade 
for his salt studies in relation to curing 
problems, is spending some time in New 
York calling on friends in the trade. 
Mr. Awtry has been vacationing at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for some weeks 
past. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 


for the week ended Mar. 1, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last. wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, Ibs...21,486,000 17,086,000 19,984,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .48,112,000 34,218.000 43,555,000 
Lard, Ibs.......... 5,888,000 5,277,000 7,218,000 
a 


BUYS MILLER & LUX HERDS. 

The cattle interests of Miller & Lux, 
said to be the oldest and largest of 
California livestock producers, were ac- 
quired recently by the Miller Live Stock 
Company, which is owned and con- 
trolled by Louis F. Swift, president of 
Swift & Company and A. B. Miller, 
president of Fontana Farms Company. 

In addition to the Miller & Lux breed- 
ing herd, the Miller Live Stock Com- 
pany leases, subject to sale, 80,000 acres 
of land and acquires by purchase 3,000 
acres of what is said to be the best 
pasture land in California. 

This is said to be one of the largest 
livestock deals in the history of Cali- 
fornia, involving more than $1,000,000. 





TRADE GLEANINGS 


The plant of the Geller Packing Co., 
Modesto, Cal., which was recently dam- 
aged by fire, is again in operation. 

A municipal abattoir, to cost $75,000, 
is planned for the city of Austin, Tex. 

The Skagit Valley Packing Co., 
Mount Vernon, Wash., announces an 
expansion program. Articles of incor- 
poration, providing for a capital stock 
of $50,000, have been filed. The com- 
pany specializes in canned chicken. 

The Warren Oil Mill & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Warren, Ark., plans plant im- 
provements and will install new equip- 


ment. 
he 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE HEAD. 


W. A. Moody, well known livestock 
commission man, has been made presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Live Stock Ex- 
change, succeeding the late Harry B. 
Carson. Mr. Moody has previously been 
president of the exchange and has 
served as both president and treasurer 
of the National Live Stock Exchange. 
J. W. Sanders was re-elected vice- 
president, with the following board of 
directors: W. C. Mackey, H. R. Ray, 
L. W. Daniels, W. J. Rice, R. M. Stew- 
art, W. R. Huitt, W. J. McGinnis and 
R. O. McPherson, together with the 
president and vice-president. H. A. 
Powell was appointed secretary and 
traffic manager. 

——-&---.— 


PACKERS WIN TAX SUIT. 

Swift & Company have been awarded 
a verdict by the court of claims in the 
company’s suit to recover from the gov- 
ernment $3,982,291 for overassessment 
of taxes in 1918, according to Wash- 
ington news dispatches. 

The exact amount to be returned to 
the company under the judgment and 
for interest has not yet been computed. 

Swift & Co. paid $8,744,053 in in- 
come and profit taxes for the year, but 
contended that the amount it sought 
to recover was based upon an unwar- 
ranted interpretation of the law by the 
general counsel of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

a 


CINCINNATI PACKER PASSES. 


Emanuel Lowenstein, retired Cincin- 
nati meat packer, passed away at his 
home in that city on February 23, after 
an illness of several months. Mr. 
Lowenstein was the son of Augustus 
Lowenstein, one of Cincinnati’s pioneer 
meat packers. With his brothers, David 
and the late Augustus and Daniel, he 
continued the meat business inherited 
from their father and for more than 40 
years maintained a wholesale establish- 
ment in Cincinnati. He is survived by 
his widow and his brother David, now 
resident in Atlantic City, N. J 

—— -fe—— 


LIVESTOCK CO-OP. PLANS. 


The National Livestock Marketing 
Association, to be capitalized at $1,000,- 
000 was planned in Chicago during the 
week, by livestock cooperatives with the 
direction and assistance of the Federal 
Farm Board. The plan is similar to 


that of the Farmers’ National Grain 
Corporation. 


Representatives of 76 livestock mar- 
keting associations from all sections of 
the country participated in the ar- 
rangement looking to the formation of 
a great central livestock selling cooper- 
ative. 

The plan worked out must be sub- 
mitted back to the directors of the in- 
dividual cooperative organizations for 
approval. In addition to the central 
selling agency, the plan contemplates 
the formation two subsidiaries, to be 
known as the National Feeder and 
Finance Corporation and the National 
Livestock Publishing Association. 

The Farm Board members partic- 
ipating in the conference were C. B. 
Denman, J. C. Stone and W. F. Schil- 
ling. 

-——e--— 


CLOSING HOG FUTURES. 
Trading in hog futures began at Chi- 
cago on March 1, 1930. The following 
quotations show each day’s closing 
markets: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1930. 
Uneven. 


Light.* Medium. Heavy. 


Zo arrive..... Sone. Yesatede.'. Wamese 

March Se  acwoss <  Sewas > pewese 
EE <4 os ween a) ecebe ee 
ME Sasee tees eae Coshune /  wbnienes)!  eatvere 
err ee TG  sawoea!% anenee,)  sadlenes 


MONDAY, MARCH 3, 1930. 


To arrive..... 
March 





Té arrive..... esos dels ~ si00ce.. ““adlyane 
Sy <cossepe “«cecas> - anced... axmeke 
pre 11.25 $10.60 $10.00 ss .nccer 
ME Asccticaae “tan: Cac. “Sehuwe —wekehie 
Ee? a0 wed 92s 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1930. 
To arrive.....$10.85b $10.35b $10.10b  ...... 


$10.35b = $10.10b 
March ..... eee 10.20 





THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1930. 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 Ibs. eavy hogs—not 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 lbs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 
--16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs. 
de - 


A. RISPEL PASSES. 


‘ A. Rispel, president of A. Rispel & 
Co., Chicago manufacturers of ham re- 
tainers, died last week at his home in 
Chicago, after a long siege of pneu- 
monia. Funeral services were held on 
Tuesday, February 25. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
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MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Mar. 6, 1930. 


Regular Hams. 








Thursday, 


Green. 8. P. 
ROD: 55 ksnvnud navn donken 21% 21 
P cchobetenak pan beshe 20 20% 
i bch'stheneess ke bees 19% 19% 
DD | Save even hn esos sees 19 18 
MPD nesses shovecneos sus 18 18 
DD Sbkpesesbewsibesces 18 18 
PD MND acccwysssvcs 19 cee 
SS eee 18 

S. P. Boiling Hams. 

H. Run. Select. 
rere eer 18 18% 
ED éhaveewosvuscevowee 18 18% 
DE csnesbuatsetdoss>ee 18 18% 

Skinned Hams. 
Green. 8. P. 
20% 20 
20% 19% 
20 19% 
19% 19 
19 19 
19 18% 
18 17% 
17 16% 
15% 16 
15% 15% 
Picnics. 
Green. S. P. 
Bee Sasa cenekecteseeene 14 13% 
De pony ennes cas0deees 138 12% 
Un Snesdvsepensetacoes 12% 12% 
PED oxsn0esnnnsneneeanes 12% 12 
SE. Neues onenees panies’ 12% 12 
Bellies. 
Green. 8. P. 
19, 19% 
19% 19% 
181% 18% 
16% 16% 
15% 15% 
154 15% 
Dry cure bellies le over S. P. bellies. 
D. S. Bellies. 
Clear Rib. 
See been umab eeenne 14% 
cs ek do eeehe ese esee 6 14% or 
saahoewosianness ens 13% Pers 
peubhhooeebenens nce 13%, 13% 
Soncceccceseescecos 13% 13% 
(Nk eds SO REE SER ONE ES 13 13% 
cb wbabikn swewek bears 12% 12% 
pub been oS eteehedes 12% 12% 
D. S. Fat Backs 
Shkebeewdhasitbeebsedeoransoesbwanks 84 
CRESS ELEMERE RE ERORAD SERED Rake heoN ne 9 
wee ceccvresseccnccscecececccccsceccece 9% 
pbb ebb dnc edhe donb esesbesatacevesseess 1 
SEU cRAERE SES sHaRe RLUmaeh a veenesnsenD 11% 
WITTITITITITITITT LTTE 12 
PTTTTTITITT TTT TTT TTT 1214 
D. S. Rough Ribs. 
ED 0 00:01916.5 00 0594000650000 b0senee 00 Seens 
BD cccevcccsenecabenenseccccosncceccccee 
SNE bnkhS6 565565005008 04064 000000 s bs 000.550 
DEE. ab bbudvavasssinensecebinsseharescvens 
Other D. S. Meats 
Extra short clears 3: 12% 
Extra short ribs 12% 
Regular plates ..... . 10% 
CRORE PERRO ccc cccccccccces. 8% 
Fowl WUTIB 2... ccccwccsccecs 9 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 


SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL 





FUTURE PRICES. 





SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1930. 

Open. High. low. Close. 
LARD— 
Mar. ...10.50-52% 10.52% 10.50 10.50ax 
May -10.70 10.75 10.65 10.70ax 
July -10.97% 10.97% 10.90 10.95ax 
Sept. ...11.15 11.17% 11.12%, 11.15ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May -13.47% 13.47% 
July ...13.72% 13.72% 

MONDAY, MARCH 38, 1930. 
LARD— 
3a er seine 10.524%n 
May ...10.72% 10.75— 10.70 10.70— 
July - 10.95 11.00 10.95 10.95b 
Sept. ... Seas atk 11.17 %4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SOs ee 13.47%4n 
July ...13.75 ines 13.75ax 
TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1930. 

LARD— 
i cas wees ‘abe ae 10.55b 
May ...10.70 10.75 10.70 10.75b 
July - 10.95 10.97% 10.95 10.97 '14b 
BOpt. 200 sce eves vo. 11.20b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
wn Ads. Aan —— Kis ine 13.45ax 
July ...13.65 13.70 13.65 13.70b 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1930. 
LARD— 
Mar. ...10.57% 10.57% 10.45 10.45ax 
May ...10.80 10.80 10.60 10.60b 
July - -11.05 11.05 10.85 10.85 
Sept. ...11.20 11.20 11.10 11.10ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
are 13.37 4ax 
_ eee 13.65ax 

THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1930, 
LARD— 
Mar. se 10.35 
May . 57 10.5: 21, 10.55ax 
July ‘10. 8 2% 82 10. 7h 10.77 %ax 
Sept. ...10.97% 11.00 10.97. 11.00ax 


CLEA R BELLIES— 





May ...13.30-25 13.30 13.20 13.20ax 

July . 13.50 mish <-> 13.50 
FRIDAY, MARCH 7, 1930. 

LARD— 

Mar, ...10.42% 10.45 10.42% 10.45ax 

May ...10.52% 10.6714 10.5214 10.624%4ax 

July ...10.77% 10.92% 10.7744 10.85—ax 

Sept. ...11.00 10.12% 11.00 11.10ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

May ...13.20 13.37% 13.20 13.32%yax 
July ...13.50 13.67% 13.50 13.624ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 
a 
ESTONIAN MEAT CARTEL. 

Two Estonian export slaughter 


houses have formed a cartel based upon 
a division of territory, acording to a 
local press report. Each house will 
have a district within which it will have 
the sole right of hog purchase. The 
stock exchange committee at Tallin will 
appoint a commission which will quote 
pork prices based on London pork prod- 
uct prices. Bacon exportation will be 
arranged in a common basis. The car- 
tel contract is for a two-year period. 


Another press report states that the 
Estonian slaughter houses have re- 
quested the minister of agriculture to 
provide for the establishment of a gov- 
ernment loan fund for the support of 
slaughter houses, and a security fund 
to be used to promote raising of bacon- 
producing pigs and to stabilize bacon 
prices. Bills embodying these requests 
have been submitted to the state as- 
sembly, but no action has as yet been 
taken. 
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Beef. 
Week ended 
Mar. 5, 1930. Cor. wk. 1929. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
iL. . Bs : 


Rib roast, hvy. end.g5 30 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It. end...45 35 20 45 35 20 
Chuck — cevesese 32 2 21 80 2 21 
Steaks, row 50 2 2 
Steaks, “A Ist cut.45 40 25 50 40 22 


Steaks, porterhouse..60 45 25 75 45 29 
Steaks, flank ...... 28 25 18 28 2 18 
Beef stew, chuck...27 22 15 27 22 Il7 
Corned briskets, 

boneless ......... $82 28 18 23 2% 18 
Corned plates .....20 18 10 20 15 10 


Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 














Good. Com. 
Hindquarters .. 35 34 
Sear 40 30 
MD '6.0.0s0,90 0s 0x09 22 15 
Chops, shoulder ..... 25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
S BPPPrrer ree 24 24 
MOP EOE ETE: 14 10 
Bhouldersa ...ccccccccces 16 os 14 
Chops, rib and loin...35 os 35 
Pork. 
Keine, O@1O OV....5.05% 27 @30 26 @ 4 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 26 @28 26 @2' 
Loins, 12@14 av.........25 @27 24 @25 
Loins, 14 and over....... 21 @22 20 @22 
SEE. “a scn ene 'cee¥ieneses @28 @30 
ED. ian cas0's400 4nee 20 @21 @20 
Ec .pdaveedsess concede 23 @24 @24 
PEERED a cacescoccsvoses 16 @17 @16 
DEED - Sn dawnceccvevceens @12 @12 
Leaf lard, TraWw.......0.6 @14 @14 
Veal. 
BRIMAGERTORES 6c cece csccse 382 @35 30 @35 
Forequarters ............20 @24 22 @24 
MD 660 60 000608005 v004ni 30 35 30 @35 
rrr 16 SH 16 @22 
MINES | sauce sasacen occ @22 18 @22 
Co ea )§ @50 
Rib and loin chops....... @40 @50 
Butchers’ Offal. 
E+ pack sen Daceesoneunan @ 4 @ 5% 
eee @ 2% @ 3 
Bone, per 100 lbs @50 @50 
eS ar @16 @16 
EE GhGsan pas ehes san save @l4 @i6 
DG sacchtenasoeae a @12 @12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. E. vanes ore 9% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lets, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated Seeceecee ess 55, 5% 
i SE cc las ceeds ese a c< 04s 1% 
Medium crystals .....cccccccccees 7% 
EE vo <555 duNeen snake a a 81K 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 3% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 
De SO BOND MP TRITO. oc ccccccccce 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bblis.... 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
mh al RRR Se er rere rr $6.60 
— carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 
MER 0b 5060550 6.6000 600056420040 060600 08 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
PPP eee eee @3.64 
Second sugar, 90 basis............... None 


Syrup testing 63 on rH combined su- 
crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 








Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%).. @4.95 
Packers curing sugar, 100 lbs. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.45 
Packers curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, He 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.35 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Grour? 
BMAED  cccccesecesccccccccscese oe 25 
Cinnamon ........... eoccccccccccce 14 18 
GROFEB  cccccccccescccccccccscoceses 29 33 
Coriander ......... ecccecescece soca SS 8 
Ginger. nccsccccccccccccccccsscecs 22 
BRAGS ccccccvvccscccnccccccccscceces 90 95 
Nutmeg ie 30 
Pepper, 32 Ri 
Pepper, = 30 
Pepper, as 20 
Pepper, 42 45 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 









Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 
Mar. 5, 1930. 
Prime native steers...... 25 @26 
Good native steers....... 2314 @24% 
Medium steers........... 214%@ 
— er 19 23 
BE. sauccacsocepavessee 13%@l7 
Hind quarters, choice.,...30 @3l1 
Fore quarters, choice... 21 @21% 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No. 1....... @41 
Steer loins, No. 2....... @37 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @51 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @4 
Steer loin ends (hips)... @31 
Steer loin ends, No, 2... @30 
Cow loins...... 22 
Cow short loins sie 25 
Cow loin —< nen - <<‘ 19 
Steer ribs, No. 1......00. )27 
Steer ribs, No. 3 Seemaeaiae 26 
Cow ribs, No. 2......... 18 
OW SE, TIO. Boccscccce 14 
Steer rounds, No. 1..... 22 
Steer rounds, No. 2..... 21% 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @18% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... 17% 
oy aero 18% 
Cow chucks.........0+.0% 15 
BOGE DURONR. cas cccnsten 14% 
Medium plates........... 11% 
Briskets, No. 1.......... t19 
Steer navel ends......... 10% 
Cow navel ends.......... @l1 
Fore shanks..........0:- p13 
Hind shanks............. @10 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @6o0 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @50 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @37 
Sirloin butts, NO. B...20. 27 
Beef tenderloins, No, 1.. 75 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 70 
Rump butts. 25 @30 
Flank steaks. @2i 
Shoulder clods....... -.19 @22 
Hanging tenderloins. ... @w 
— green, 6@8 Ibs. 
cauaGawlandaaon sas @20% 
outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
hikeeo end nheane ake > @19 
Knuckles green, 5@6 Ibs. 
VETO eet ee @22 
Beef Products. 
mening (per Wu). 6 <2se0% @l4 
DEEL ia s54.50 08 cece wb @12 
Temes, 45. ..2.cccces 35 @36 
Sweetbreads ............ @38 
Ox-Tails, per Ib......... @18 
Fresh tripe, plain........ 7 @sgs 
Fresh tripe, H. C....... @10 
CS catia ci ceabauawe 18 @22 
Kidneys, per Ib......... @l17 
Veal. 
Choice carcass..........++ 21 @22 
Good CAarcass.........++. 15 @20 
Good saddles... ........0. 27 @30 
ee eon 16 @19 
Medium backs........... 13 @14 
Lamb. 
Oe See @22 
Medium lambs........... @20 
Choice saddles........... @28 
Medium saddles.......... @26 
Choice fores............0. @16 
SS eee @15 
Lamb fries, per lb....... @33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.... @16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @30 
Mutton. 
Be. OPER LET @1 
SE? SI kn 5 sdb che o00'6 @i13 
Heavy saddles........... @13 
BEND SEER, cee crcceces @16 
eer @i7 
OS ep ere @10 
Racer @20 
pe eo @i3 
Mutton stew. ....cccccses @ 9 
Sheep tongues, per Ib.... @i6 
Sheep heads, each....... @12 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @25 


Picnic shoulders......... @16 
Skinned shoulders........ @ljz 
ery re @ 
ee Res @14% 
| SPP ere es @13 
POONER WEED) 5 <5 cca sceicee @20 
eer @12 
Re @14%4 
a Ser @ 6 
2 ere @14 
DIGGS WORD. .o.ccccccoces @14¥% 
1 Lg” SE @7 
Kidneys, per lb.......... @l11 
Livers @ 
Brains 

Pars . 

Snouts 





Heads 


TORO, (GOK. S0'nscceeas 15 16 14 @15 
Sweetbreads ........... . 80 @m 
—— Celt WN sss scsxssss as 65 @60 
= DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
4 £4 Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons... @27 
19 @2 Country style sausage, fresh in link.... @22 
14 @I18 Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. 21 
24 @30 Country style sausage, smoked.... 25 
19 @20 Frankfurts in sheep casings. 23 
~ = Krankfurts in hog casings. . oes 22 
Bologna in beef bungs, Choice iB iala be owate in 19 
@39 Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... @16% 
@35 Bologna in f middles, choice........ @18% 
@ 48 Liver sausage in hog bungs............- @18 
@4l Smoked liver sausage in , bungs. waaie br} 
@30 Liver sausage in beef rounds ......... 13 
@29 MN LANE So oi cnesadcameanss's es eae 18 
ao4 New England luncheon specialty........ 28% 
@30 Minced luncheon specialty.............. 20% 
@20 POND GD cvccccccecccccedacccses @24 
@26 BlOOd GAUBABS 2... cccccccccsscccceccccs @18 
24 Polish sausage ........... ecrececcceces 21 
17 ES is cow pa ceq rice decdscctcnsosgteecese 16 
14 
19% DRY SAUSAGE. 
19 Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs......... @49 
20 Thuringer Cervelat ..........ecceeeeees 25% 
Wel, MMMM See o cic e' Kiedis ssa evesdeesss 32 
BY MMOS ct. ica aiicvcxieina Weds vbresis 30 
15 LG alan,  OMOR Gs sascsscceae ess 49 
15 Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... 45 
12 B. ©. Salami, new condition........... 28 
21 1, Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... 40 
@10% Genoa style Salami...........0..eeeeee 53 
ee PN Saag cries aavewaesbdcctesesis 40 
13% Mortadella, new condition.............. 25 
NICS SS (CARERS Ear 52 
@b50 Italian style ha @40 
oss WHGURIR: TIMID «6 dis aicce'ecsssieens ansieseces @55 
ov 
Qzs SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
@65 Bologna style ye in beef rounds— 
20 @30 Small tins, 2 rate 
@27 Large tins, 1 
19 @20 Frankfurt style 
@18 Small tins, 2 .00 
Large tins, 1 crate .00 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings 
Small tins, 2 tO CACC. ..cccccccccvcscecece 7.50 
EOPSO CIMG, 1 CO COAG cic ccccccevccrccccess 8.50 
Smoked link ~~ a hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to Crate. ..cccccccccccscccess 7.00 
Large tins, 1 to “ae POCO etree Ce 8.00 
@i3 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
4 
 to4 Regular pork trimmings............... 104%@l11 
@45 Special lean pork trimmings..........- 174@18 
@lt Extra lean pork trimmings............. 1944 @20 
7 @8s Neck bone trimmings...........+eee08- 1384%@14 
@10 Pork cheek meat... ..cccccccccccscccces @10% 
16 @24 Pork hearts ......ceescesessecseccencs ¥%@l11 
@15 Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... @15%4 
Boneless chucks .......ccccccvcccscves @18% 
EE, TEE cad idedeedccecenseedaccess @12% 
24 @2h ee INMRM Saas rec lecx/tiele Padt baie @i1y% 
18 @23 gO RE ee errr 84@ 9 
25 @30 Beef cheeks (trimmed)................ 10 @10% 
18 @20 Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... @i0% 
WY” @i4 Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and nd @l1 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up... ‘19% @12% 
Beef tripe.......csseceseeccsceees +5 @5% 
@2 Pork tongues, canner trimmed §. P..... @16% 
27 
ore SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
@30 (F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Qn Beef casings: 
@33 Domestic round, 180 pack........ 30 @ 35 
@18 Domestic round, 140 pack........ 40 @ 45 
@320 Wide export MMMEB TE os 5 cessed 50 @ 55 
ms Medium export rounds....... er a 
Narrow export rounds............ 50 @ 55 
NO. 1 WeaSANdS. ....000) seccccees @ 16 
@15 WOO, S WORGRIE, cio ccc ss vecceses 10 
@ii eb rea 32 34 
@17 ee eee ee 25 
@i1s Regular middles ............+6++ 95 @1.00 
a3 Selected wide middles............ @2.35 
@14 Dried bladders 
@22 Large, 2 MP ABTEAGT. co cecen ters “es 
@i ee a eer 1.65 
@10 Oe SEE eee @1.25 
a6 Very small, 6 to 8 in............ @ 8% 
@10 Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds......... 2.75 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds. - 2.25 
@25 Medium, regular, per 100 yds..... 1.25 
a5 .. SS 2 Sera 1.00 
@16 xtra wide, per 100 yds.......... 1.00 
@45 SEE ME od s.xescceetocceenses 33 84 
@i2 Large prime bungs............. 22 23 
@l4 Medium prime bungs............. 10 11 
e pow Re prime bungs........+.0..005 6 = 
@1 MIGGICS ..vccccccccescccccccccsece ‘0 
@12 Stomachs Jcédvenndesscecinedesi see 8 10 
@ 4% 
@i4 VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
1 
@ 4 Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl...........e cece eee $15.00 
@l1 Honeycomb tripe, 20-Ib. bbl.........eseeee 20.00 
@7 Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl......... 21.00 
@l4 Pork feet, QOO-Tb. DOL. 02 wccccccccscccccccs 6.50 
@ 6 Pork tongues, 200-Ib. Dbl.........-.eeeeeeee 7.00 
@7 Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... bay 


Veal Products. 























Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 
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DRY SALT MEATS. 









MONA, CRUE GIMENO onc cccceccceccesecee @12% 
Be ME UE cern ccevactcccccas sues @1l2% 
Short clear middles, = Bs Ns cndccnes 15 
Clear bellies 18@20 Ibs................ @13% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 ibe Se obeacccusenene @14\% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs............ceeee @i4 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs... ........eeeeee 13% 
Fat backs, 10G912 10s... cssecsccedooe 9% 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.............0esee- @11% 
III s o:06 bade are ttheks.ceeee ce @10% 
PE gd O6 On we 6 en fewdicalh + Vervieie' neve @9 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs..........-. eH 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........ btn 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs......6... ee eeeereeeees 2044 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs. @32 
yo | yoy 6@8 lbs.. @27% 
No. 1 beef ham -_ smoked 
take 8@12 lbs + 47 
Outsides, 5@9 lbs ee 41 
Knuckles, 5@9 BAG, ona) cong and 43 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 40 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @43 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @28 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @29 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.............+. 48 @49 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular.....c.cssesseeceees $ @28.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces..... @32.5 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces..... @32.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 25.50 
Clear plate sang 25 to 35 pieces.. 20.00 
Brisket PORK .cccccccccccccccccccccces SF.00 
| re aro Senenees 20.00 
PO ME vo don dauseade cccvansenuded @29.00 
Extra plate ‘beef, CS SA @30.00 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.5714@1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.77144@1.80 
White oak ham tierces . 3.12% 
Red oak lard tierces ...... eeecees 2,874%4@2.40 
White oak lard tierces............. -5744 @2.60 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest grade natural color animal fat 


margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago............0-+ @25 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 





cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. Chicago @19% 
Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... @lj 

(30 and 60-Ib. solid packed tubs, 1c 

per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @15 

ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime edible lard Ofl........cseeeeseeee @12 
Headlight burning Oil............seee0e @1% 
Prime winter strained..........scceees @11% 
Oxtra winter strained.........ccccseees @l11 
Extra lard oil. ‘ @10% 
Extra No. 1 @10 
No. 1 lard @ 9% 
Pe  SASAArerrr reer @ 9% 
Acidless tallow Oll.......cccccccccseces 9% 
20 D. ©. FT. neatsfoot......cccccccceces 16% 
Pure neatefoot Off... cccccvccccosccce @12% 
Special neatsfoot oll............eeeeeee @10% 
Wixtra neatafoot Of]......cccccccscccece @10% 
WO. 1 MOGTHTOOE. CE. ccc crcccccnscccecee @ 9% 


_ Oil weighs 7% Ibs. pad gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. rices are for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 
PYUMO StOGM 000 ca vcccvarccecreccecs @10.35 
WD MOONEE, MAGS. eos cies terecvees 9.45 
Kettle rendered, tierces............- 110.50 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y........... @11.00 
TORE, WR ccccscnccccescccctesecesae 9.87% 
Neutral, im teres. ...ccccccecsccece 12.00 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... @11.25 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo ofl, extra, in tlerces..........++.. 114%@11% 
Q1OO SCONES 2c. cccccccccccccscccccccers 9%@10 
WeeMNS TNS, 2 C10 Che nccvcccccccccccces 10144 @10% 
Prime No. 2 160 Ol]... cccccccvcccccces 938 64 
Prime No. 8 o8€0 Oll......ccccccccccces 9 9 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............ 8%4@ 8% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 7% 
Prime packers’ tallow..........++6. - 6% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.ficc.ccsccseesevee GF 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.8......ccccecseee 
Cholee WHICG STORK. 2.0.0 cccccccccccces 
A-White grease ........cccccccccccccece 
B-White grease, max. 5% acid........ 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a........+- 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.......0.55 wees 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed ofl in Bp f.o.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt.......... T%@ 7% 
White, deodorized, in ee %: o.b. Chgo. 10% 10 
Yellow, deodorized, B bbl: 10 
Soap stock, 50% f. t.0. Soccccccoee Ih 2 
Corn oil, in tanks, wre MALS... .cccce 7 71% 
Soya bean, f.0.b. mill........essseeeees oa 8% 
- 94@ 9% 
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Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast 
Refined in bbls., ¢c.a.f., Chicago, nom. 
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Retail Section 


Successful Meat Retailing Requires 
Quality Service and Selling 


Increasing competition is forc- 
ing better merchandising meth- 
ods in the retail meat industry. 


The weaker factors are gradu- 
ally being weeded out. The store 
that cannot adjust its operations 
to the changing conditions will 
drop out of the picture. 

More and more merchandising 
ability of a high grade will be re- 
quired to enable a retailer to keep 
up with the procession. 

The wise retailer sees the hand- 
writing on the wall. He realizes 
he can no longer sit down and ex- 
pect to get his share of the busi- 
ness without active effort on his 
part. 

He has learned that he must 
go after business in a dignified, 
intelligent way, and keep what he 
wins by courteous, quality serv- 
ice. 

In the following article are out- 
lined some of the factors which 
must be taken into consideration 
in retail meat sales promotion 
work. 


This is the last of three articles dealing 
with the problem of retail meat sales pro- 
motion written especially for THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. The first, pub- 
lished in the November 2 issue, dealt with 
the necessity for a definite plan for stim- 
ulating sales. The second, in the issue of 
November 16, considered the effect of ad- 
vertising and display on retail meat sales. 


Merchandising Factors 
By E. J. Clary. 


Earlier in this series the need for 
close study of the regional market was 
stressed. Naturally, to move goods 
into the hands of the customer at a 
fair profit, the goods have to be right 
and offered at the right price. 

This is an integral part of any re- 
tail sales promotion plan—getting the 
right goods at the right price and at 
the right time. 

There are certain fundamental rea- 
sons why the man or woman in the 
street chooses to patronize a certain re- 
tail store. These considerations are: 
Habit, service, price, selection, conveni- 
ence, and quality. 

Service, price, selection, convenience 
and quality merchandise alone can con- 
tribute to habit, either individually or 
in combination. Hence these all are 
factors in a retail selling promotion 
scheme. 


After all, the retailer has to pay a 
great deal of attention to his merchan- 
dise. Whatever his help, or his display, 
or the advertising demand of his time, 
goods is the main thing in the business 
—its purchase, display and resale. This 
fact cannot be escaped. 

To get down to brass tacks in the 
matter, the first requisite of the re- 
tailer is to stock the goods he can sell. 
To display is to sell, but if his goods 
fail to make good in use or colsump- 
tion, he hasn’t gotten very far in sales 
promotion. 

Let one of the most successful chain 
store men in the United States put it 
more clearly, as follows: 

“Tt is fallacious for a retailer to de- 
pend entirely upon a ‘complete stock’ 
to put over his sales program. Every 
store should be stocked to suit the lo- 
cal demand. Therefore, the first ability 
that the dealer must show is to proper- 
ly gauge that demand which is the first 
principle in retail salesmanship.” 


“Feeling Out” the Market. 

In any consideration of merchandise 
in the retail sales program, the fact 
must not be forgotten that a local re- 
tail potential market may remain undis- 
covered for years merely because the 
dealer lacks the courage and imagina- 
tion (or industry) to “reach out and 
feel around,” as one retailer put it. 

This practice of feeling out should go 
on—must go on—year after year as 
local conditions change. The retailer 
in the future who merely says to him- 
self, “My trade wont buy that stuff— 








Buyers’ Habits 
Worth Knowing 


Do you know Mr. Retailer that: 

Eight out of ten customers will 
turn to the right when entering a 
store? 

Customers will follow clerks to 
the wrapping counter or cash reg- 
ister. 

Housewives like to handle the 
goods on display? 

ming | 6 ft. long, 30 in. wide and 

in. high will sell more goods 
men other sizes? 

‘Women like to wait on them- 
selves and will buy more goods 
when permitted to do s0? 

Goods from precisely arranged 
displays do not sell as readily as 
when the display is neat but tome 
orderly? People hesitate to dis- 
arrange an exact display, while they 
will handle goods not so carefully 
arranged. 




















it’s too expensive,” 
about where he is. 
A retail stock will need to be broad- 
ened as time goes on and as local mar- 
kets broaden. This never was so true 
as it is now and will be in the future, 
A constant reaching out for new lines 
and the capture of new customers 
through new stocks and at new price 
ranges are all important factors in any 
up-to-date sales promotion plan. 


is very apt to stay 


Proper Presentation of Goods. 

Aside from the mere matter of at- 
tractive and interesting display, we 
have the important factor of presenta- 
tion along accepted selling lines. For 
instance, every retail stock contains 
goods having a special appeal at cer- 
tain times or under certain conditions. 

Present public shopping habits de- 
mand that there be what one big store 
calls “high spots’—special offerings 
that attract attention and win cus- 
tomers. To keep several high spots in 
the public eye day by day, week by 
week and month by month is one of the 
most generally accepted principles of 
modern retailing. 

People like to have their interest 
aroused. In the same way they are 
quick to notice a well-ordered retail 
stock. And, after all, stock keeping has 
its place in sales promotion. 

The reduction of service time in the 
store contributes directly to sales. And 
this is, in turn, the result of: A well- 
kept stock, a selling staff familiar with 
stock and logical store arrangement. 


Consumers Want Quick Service. 
We get back here to “convenience.” 
People today place—and will place in 

the future—great importance on quick 
service. It has been estimated that the 
time it takes to make a retail sale to- 
day is less than one-half what it took 
a few years ago, due to greater 
efficiency in stocking and _ handling 
goods and in the greater efficiency of 
sales people. 

There is every indication and reason 
to believe that this time will have to 
be reduced even more in the next few 
years. 

Hence, retailing from now on will be 
less of a “store keeping” business and 
more of a salesmanship business. Evi- 
dence of this is on every hand. 

The success of group stores is one 
sign that you have to reach out for 
trade instead of waiting for the trade 
to come in at the door with cash in 
hand. The fact that in many success- 
ful retail businesses the owner finds 
his time most profitably spent selling 
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is a pretty good sign of the new trend 
toward sales effort. 

The owner of a store will have to act 
as selling coach to his sales people if 
he is to get and hold the big trade that 
waits the man of ideas and action. 


Sales Promotion Fundamentals. 

And any such retail sales promotion 
plan must of necessity consist of a 
combination of things—of merchandise 
study, of judicious buying, of well-paid 
and competent sales people, of out- 
standing display ideas, of high spots in 
the stock offerings, etc. 

Behind all of it is increased competi- 
tion. 

As the number of retailers grows in 
this country, the number of customers 
grows also. Where we find failures, 
there are good reasons, often entirely 
aside from lack of demand. Sales make 
success—and sales are the keystone to 
progress in retailing. 

Every year the risks and hazards of 
retailing are being reduced by greater 
knowledge of the business—of its tech- 
nique and of the things that go to in- 
sure success. 

To introduce a comprehensive sys- 
tem of aggressive selling in any store 
is a simple thing and well within the 
range of the average store owner. And 
he can rest assured that the more he 
learns to become a seller, instead of a 
buyer, the more rapidly will he succeed 
in a big way. 
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LAMB IS A GOOD BUY. 

Present wholesale prices of dressed 
lambs are from 18 to 33 per cent below 
those of a year ago, depending on the 
grade and weight, and are lower than 
they have been for more than five 
years, according to a recent statement 
made by Thomas E. Wilson, president 
of Wilson & Co. and chairman of the 
Committee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers to Confer with Live 
Stock Producers. 

Prices of dressed lamb have declined 
at wholesale from 10 to 20 per cent 
during the last month, Mr. Wilson said. 

“The greatest declines in prices have 
occurred in choice and good dressed 
lambs of heavier weight, which are 
wholesaling a third lower than they 
were a year ago at this time,” Mr. 
Wilson continued. “Present prices of 
heavy dressed lambs are now more than 
six cents below the price of dressed 
lambs of the same grade but of slightly 
lower weight. 

“With the liberal receipts of well- 
finished lambs which we have been 
having, an opportunity to enjoy lamb 
at unusually reasonable cost is afforded 
to consumers. The meat is tender and 
can be prepared in a great many 
attractive ways.” 

es 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Taylor’s Sausage Shop opened re- 
i at 791 Market st., San Francisco, 

al. 

W. A. Jones is equipping an up-to- 
date meat market at Idabel, Okla. 


Charles and Fred Landrey, Morris, 
Okla., have purchased a half interest 





55 


in the Model Grocery & Market from 
R. C. Wynne. 


Schmidt Brothers, Lansing, Mich., 
have incorporated their meat and gro- 
cery business. Capital stock, $50,000. 


C. W. Kampfett, Saginaw, Mich., has 
purchased the Trahan meat and grocery 
business. 


The People’s Cash Market, Alma, 
Mich., has been damaged by fire. Esti- 
mated loss, $15,000. 


Charles Kalep, Detroit, Mich., has 
sold his meat and grocery business to 
Sam Alley. 


The McIntosh Meat Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has been incorporated by R. D. 
and Annis O. McIntosh. Capital stock, 
$10,000. 


Harry M. Bader has been succeeded 
in the meat business at 117 West Galen 
st., Seattle, Wash., by Edwin L. Brown. 


Abraham Magidson has sold the 
M. & M. Market, 900 Elliott ave., W., 
Seattle, Wash., to Louis Berman and 
Albert Kirchenberg. 


R. S. Johnson and H. D. Benner, 
Portland, Ore., have engaged in busi- 
ness as the Irvington Park Grocery and 
Market. 


Ed. Travers has purchased Carsten’s 
Market, South Bend, Wash. 


W. H. Conn will open a meat market 
at Bloomfield, Ia. 


A. M. Olmstead will open a grocery 
and meat market at 747 Maple st., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

The Porter Grocery and Meat Market, 
Bioomington, Wis., was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Estimated loss, $12,000. 

August Klahorst’s meat market at 
139 Center st., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
recently damaged by fire. 





GETTING FIRST-HAND INFORMATION ON NEW BEEF CUTS AND THEIR PREPARATION. 
Retail meat dealers, packers and hotel supply men and chefs view at close range the advantages of the new meat cuts. 
In the center D. W. Hartzell, meat specialist of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, is demonstrating to the chef some 
of the advantages in turning beef carcasses into cuts that appeal to the fancy of the discriminating hotel guest as well as 
the critical housewife. 
Demonstrations such as the above have been and are being held in many cities throughout the country. They have met 
with widespread interest from everyone in the meat trade. Some retailers are adopting all of the new cuts and some are 


taking advantage of such cuts as enable better sale on the less-demand parts of the 
realize that it is time for styles in meat cuts to change i 

“The retail meat business,” Mr. Hartzell says, “isn’t what it used to be. 
love novelties.” 


insist that it be attractive. And they 


“rosettes” and the like. 


That’s the reason there 


Women no longer buy just so much meat. 


carcass, Slowly they are coming to 


f meat is to keep its central position in the family market basket. 


They 


is good demand for “skirt patties,” beef 
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NEW JERSEY CITY STOCK YARDS. 


Extensive building alterations are 
now under way at the plant of the New 
Jersey Stock Yards Company, at the 
foot of Sixth street, Jersey City. When 
completed this million-dollar project 
will be one of the most up-to-date dis- 
tributing stations for livestock in the 
East. 

The Jersey City Stock Yards was 
established in 1873 and during the past 
half century has handled cattle amount- 
ing to millions of heads. The plant 
covers ten acres. Livestock come into 
it from all parts of the country. 

Three new steel frame buildings are 
being erected and several of the older 
buildings are being remodeled. The 
new buildings will contain cattle pens 
and will be entirely covered. Most of 
the yards in the East have open pens. 
The latest ideas have been adopted for 
watering and feeding the stock and for 


transferring the animals to and from 
the pens and to the lighters which take 
them across the river to New York. 
One of the buildings will be used by 
Armour & Company as a hog abattoir. 
This building, at the western end of 
the plant, will be three stories high. 
The first two stories will contain pens, 
the upper floor will be equipped with a 
runway through which the animals will 
be sent to slaughter. There will also 
be a cooling plant. The hogs will be 
killed and cut up in the plant ready for 
distribution. It is expected this build- 
ing will be ready for use early in the 
summer and will employ about 100 men. 
Recently the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company took over a part of the land 
owned by the Stock Yards Company 
for use in the construction of big Penn- 
sylvania piers, and in return gave the 
stock yards some land West, so that 
the total acreage remains about the 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed: meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Mar. 6, 1930: 


Fresh Beef: 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
Choice 


DL 8 605$0 00000 00s wehwactdssascavin 18. 


STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
Choice 
ERAS St er ae er 18. 


rT eer errr Tree 17.50@18.50 
SR, nw wcccnesccccesesccovcccecces 16.50@17.50 
STEERS (1): 


Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
Choice 


SepEh basse ooeeaec wae a ceassg ee 50@24.00 
79. 50@22.00 





CHICAGO. 


oD eereesseseccccerenccceses . + ¥20.00@22.50 
50@ 20.00 


RcREERE ei evans bakosasustarae 20.00@ 23.5 
50@20.00 


BOSTON. 


$20.00@21.09  $21.C0@23.00 


19.00@ 20.00 18.50@ 21.00 


NEW YORK. PHILA. 


"19. 00@20.50 


”. ~» @ikebasedu 20.50@ 23.50 


seeccccece 18.50@ 21.50 


21.00@23.00 
19.00@20.50 


18.00@19.00 
17.00@18.00 


17.50@19.00 
17.00@17.50 


18.00@19.00 


ceeccccces 21.50@24.00 


beeen ona 18.50@21.50 


el I ASS Ee Pe lstinetdeua  <“SeaauGsses .  “Snddasenws 
COWS: 
i éscbansnetenesdesdssesessssonede 15.50@16.50 15.00@16.00 15.50@ 17.00 15.00@ 16.0) 
SENS TERE See 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.00 14.50@16.00 14.00@ 15.00 
PPT rrr) > eee 13.50@14.50 13.50@14.00 13.50@14.50 13.00 14.0 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
SET Bleach ac eps ae Ss haus hn wascscccl 20.00@22.00  22.00@24.00  23.00@25.00 22.00@23. 00 
TEED, Kncccaneneccevcccescsoncéceseres 18.00@20.00 19.00@22..0 20.00@ 22.00 20 WWE . 
DC Lins winapssposs skhsgeioessan¥ 15.00@18.00 16.00@19.00 17.00@20.00 16.00@19. 00 
EE Cu chbss'5 0606 600bs600s00s oes 13.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 14.00@ 16.00 
CALF (2) (8) 
i ctnibibebitheon Soames knee ode 16.00@17.00 oc sees’ ~ waren sawee 
Di cckvcbhnainek pubs seac06assiue 15.00@16.00 ee. ciniuiasas *  Maseeede aie 
ER aLagsPetbasessidavdentachenan’ ns SR ics wateweaads 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down) : 
SD ‘banbsbcbensse<cocdeccescsssesce SRE 23.00@24.C0 24.00@ 25.00 23.00@24.C0 
Di ckimehiatetaks stadhceabasensasse 21.00@23.00 22.50@23.50 23.06@24.00 22.00@23.C0 
19.00@21.00 21.00@ 22.50 22.00@ 23.00 20.0. @21.00 
16.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 20.00@22.00 ~~ .......... 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
ESE ee 21.00@23.00 22.00@23.00 23.00@ 24.00 22.00@23./0 
SEE: swan ed 400000006660 0c8ecceniasess 19.00@22.00 21.00@22.00 22.00@23.00 21.00@22.00 
PD cnesipses bowsn sce sentences cceccie 18.00@20.00 20.00@21.00 20.00@22.00 20.C0@ 21.00 
D.'vo0ceeBnbswnnssseedacdnebesece 17.00@18.00 19.00@20.00 ey ee ere 


18.00@20.00 
17.00@19.00 


20.00@22.00 
19.00@21.00 


21.00@22.00 
20.00@21.00 


20.00@ 21.00 
18.00@20.00 


Sea Swbaensensedeccoevecsecesecss 11.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 11.00@13.00 12.50@13.50 
Medium... cs cescec cesses ccsccccceees 10.00@11.00 11.00@ 13.00 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 
DEE "nGednedethussdceosctovdcesece 8.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 8.00@ 10.00 10.00@11.0) 







SHOULDERS, N. Y. 
BID BW. BV. ccccccccccccccccscesscces 


style, skinned: 


PICNICS: 

Pe Mi ne akeashedeaesedhadseeeos 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

ee eer errr ys 
SPARE RIBS: 

Half Sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. 
at New York and Chicago. 


23.00 25.00 
.50@23.50 





1,50@22.50 
18.00@ 19.00 


16.50@17.50 


18.50@ 20.50 
14.00@ 16.00 


10.50@11.50 
18.00@20.00 


down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


24.50@25.00 
23.50@24.00 
21.00@22.00 
19.00@20.00 


24,00@25.00 
23.00@24.00 
20.00@ 21.00 
17.50@19.00 


22.00@24.00 
22.00@ 23.0) 
19.00@21.00 
18.0°@19.00 


17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 


21.00@22.00 19.50@ 21.00 


(2) Includes ‘skins on™ 
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same. The new piers are 600 feet long 
and extend out over the river. It is 
expected that several hundred carloads 
of cattle can be handled daily. 

R. Bonham is president of the 
company and has been connected with 
the business for a great many years, 
F. A. Cassidy is vice-president. 

The old stock yards and plants of 
the Jersey City Stock Yards Co. were 
closed down sometime ago by the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture after they 
were condemned because of lack of 
necessary sanitary requirements. The 
new plant is being constructed in strict 
accordance with government require- 
ments and is expected to be one of the 
most complete and most modern in the 
United States. 

a 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


R. D. Hebb, public relations depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago, vis- 
ited New York during the past week. 


Chicago visitors to Swift & Company, 
New York, during the past week in- 
cluded H. D. Speer, small stock depart- 
ment, and Howard Stanton, head of the 
soap department. 


O. Andresen, New York representa- 
tives of the Columbus Packing Com- 
pany, Columbus, O., has moved into his 
new offices at 410 West 14 street, New 
York, the remodeled Conron building. 


Office employees of the New York 
Butchers Dressed Meat Company held 
a dinner-dance at the Hote! Cornish 
Arms, New York, on Saturday evening, 
March 1. Success of the affair was due 
to the efforts of W. Ryan and John Van 
der Werdt, who were in charge. 


William H. Spencer, who was asso- 
ciated with the J. R. Smith Sales Com- 
pany, 19 Hudson Street, New York, 
passed away on Friday, February 28, 
at his home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., fol- 
lowing a brief illness. Mr. Spencer was 
born in Fowlerville, Mich., and was in 
the wholesale beef business in Chicago 
for many years. 

Among the Chicago visitors to Wil- 
son & Co., New York, during the past 
week were vice president C. D. Middle- 
brook, who also spent a few days in 
Boston and Philadelphia; Dr. David 
Klein, of the Wilson Laboratories, and 
C. P. Grasmuck, personnel department, 
who came to New York to attend the 
quick-freezing meeting of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 


Jay Decker, president of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., vis- 
ited New York during the past week 
to attend the annual stockholders meet- 
ing of Adolf Gobel, Inc., held on March 
5. On his trip East Mr. Decker was 
joined by his wife and daughter, Dor- 
othy. 

Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed .in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ending March 1st, 1930, were as 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 1,092 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 2,261 lIbs.; Queens, 3,225 
Ibs. Total, 6,578. Fish—Manhattan, 
300 lbs. Poultry and Game.—Manhat- 
tan, 233 Ibs. 
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LFOMARGARIN CO. CX~0 


Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


Chicago, Illinois 











AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 

Harold Schumacher, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Schumacher, celebrated his 
twentieth birthday on March 6. 

Mrs. Charles Schuck, a member of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary and wife of the 
national treasurer, celebrated a birth- 
day on March 5 

The officers of the New York State 
Association are working with J. R. 
Crowley, in charge of education for 
New York State, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing vocational training classes in 
Rochester, Utica, Syracuse and Niagara 
Falls. 

George “Buddy” Anselm, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Anselm, who was 9 
years old on March 5, celebrated on 
March 6 with Grandmother Anselm, 
whose 84th birthday occurred on that 
day. A family dinner was held at the 
Anselm home. 

Attendance at the vocational training 
classes which are being held for em- 
ployees at the Murray Hill Evening 
Trade School, 237 East 37th Street, New 
York, is being maintained very satisfac- 
torily. H. T. Vetter, treasurer of Ye 
Olde New York Branch is conference 
leader and reports keen interest on the 
part of the students. 


Ye Olde New York Branch of Retail 
Meat Dealers held its regular board of 
directors’ meeting on Tuesday, March 
4th, at which, after the general busi- 
ness, a committee was appointed with 


_999>9>9> 9999 99999>9999999999 9999999999 9999 9999999999999 
WHETHER YOU ARE CONSIDERING 


Construction... Improvement. ..or Enlargement of 


YORK 


REFRIGERATION 
EXPERIENCE... 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


York, Pennsylvania 


refrigerating 


plants... USE 


General Office » 


Direct factory branches in principal cities 
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G. H. Hammond Company 
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Lester Kirschbaum, chairman, and Rob- 
ert Hetterick, Arthur Kleebach and 
Alvin Freirich as members, to arrange 
for a testimonial evening in honor of 
Herman Kirschbaum, who has served 
for three consecutive terms as president 
of the branch. 


A surprise party was tendered by her 
three daughters to Mrs. Charles 
Hembdt, president of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary, last Saturday afternoon. The oc- 
casion was Mrs. Hembdt’s birthday, and 
she received many flowers and other 
beautiful gifts. Among those present 
were Mrs. Hembdt’s brother, Mother 
Hembdt, Mrs. F. P. Burck, Mrs. Geo. 
Anslem, Mrs. A. Di Matteo, Mrs. Geo. 
Gottstalk, Mrs. Fred Hirsch, Miss M. 
B. Phillips and Mrs. Oscar Schaefer. 


The educational meeting of the 
South Brooklyn Branch on Tuesday eve- 
ning of this week exceeded all expec- 
tations, In addition to an almost one 
hundred per cent membership atten- 
dance, there was a large delegation 
from Brooklyn Branch headed by 
President A. Hehn and a number of 
other visitors. National president 
George Kramer and Mr. Mahoney, as- 
sistant director of vocational training, 
gave short talks. 


At the meeting of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Branch, on February 25th, the an- 
nual election of officers took place, re- 
sulting in the reelection of Alfred L. 
Haas as president. Chris Stein was 
elected first vice president; W. Richard 
Hess, second vice president; Theo. C. 


MARGARINE 















Meyer, treasurer; Ed Rath, financial 
secretary; Frederick C. Riester, execu- 
tive secretary; Andrew Albern, record- 
ing secretary; Edward Scharfenstein, 
warden, and Chas. A. Raedler, jr., past 
president, trustee. The report of the 
Ball Committee indicated that the re- 
cent vaudeville and dance, in addition 
to being a huge social success, will 
doubtless prove a financial one. There 
was an interesting talk on refrigeration 
by Mr. Larkin. It was decided to hold 
the usual annual Ladies Night on March 
25 at Schwaben Hall. The committee 
in charge includes Frank Kerzner, Wil- 
liam Soehnle, Ed Rath, Ed Scharfen- 
stein and F. C. Riester. A good time 
is promised. The financial report shows 
a very healthy condition and the new 
officers have pledged themselves to 
make 1930 an even better year than 
1929. 
ee <r 

ROGERS FIRM TO CONTINUE. 

The packinghouse brokerage firm of 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia, which lost 
its founder, F. Cooper Rogers, last week 
by death, will continue to function as 
usual under the splendid organization 
he built up, headed by Harry Lax at 
Philadelphia assisted by Milton Stoute, 
and Messrs. Joe Heinemann and Chas. 
Haman at New York. 

or 


FRED B. CARTER PASSES. 


Fred B. Carter, well-known Philadel- 
phia packinghouse broker, died sud- 
denly at his home at 24 South Delaware 
ave., Philadelphia, Pa., on March 1. 
Funeral services were held at Ashland, 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 


BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


as well as utmost efficiency in service. Warehouse stocks at all 
distributing centers. Just specify EAGLE-THISTLE Ammonia. 


he MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Zc 


250 PARK AVE. 
CHICAGO 
| Works: Ni 
Warehouse tocks at all Distributing Centers 


Ohio, on March 5. 
“hm 


SPECIFY r 
MATHIESON 
AMMONIA 


HE complete manufacturing and 
shipping facilities of the Mathie- 
son plant at Niagara Falls, New York, 
assure every purchaser of Mathieson 
Ammonia utmost value in product 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


$12.75@13.50 
11.00@12.75 
6.00@ 8.25 
6.50@ 8.50 


good 

medium 

common and medium 
cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Cows, 
lulls, 


$14.50@16.00 
10.25@14.50 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice $10.75@11.75 
Lambs, medium 9.50@10.75 
Lambs, common 

tiwes, medium to choice........ 4.50@ 6.50 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 100-210 Ibs......--.c-cecceeeees x 
Hogs, medium 

Hogs, 120 lbs 

Roughs 

Geod Roughs 


@11.00 


bs. 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs..............- Seadeewe 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy.. 


Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair......... 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs.. .2: 
Good to choice heifers . 
Good to choice cows.......... evesénces 
Common to fair cows.. . 
Fresh bologna bulls ....... 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


. 1 hinds and ribs. 
. 2 hinds and ribs..... 
3 hinds and rib;.... 4 


vo, 3 chucks 
Bolognas 

Rolls, reg., 6 
Rolls, reg., 4 
Tenderloin, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Gis 
@i0 
@90 
@ll 


mbs, g 
Sheep, 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .23 
Pork tenderloins, -50 
Pork tenderloins, frozen... . 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs 


Butts, regular, Western 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg.. 
Hams, city; fresh, 6@10 lbs. 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 

avera; ° 
Pork mmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 24% @25 

Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg @24% 

Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg. i dbp doce Kune essed 23% @24 

Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg 

Picnics, 6@S8 lbs. avg 

Roliettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg 

Beef tongue, light @32 

Beef tongue, heavy @34 
™ @25 

Bacon, bonel @22 

@19 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef 
Sweetbreads, veal 
Beef kidneys .... 
Mutton kidneys . 
Livers, beef ...... 
Oxtails ‘ 
Beef hanging tenders. $0cchences vee 
Lamb fr 


26c 
04 


a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 
a pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pound 


GOD ccccvnccccccscccscces ee 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 9% 13% —_ ry a 4 
Prime No. 1 veals..16 1.9 

Prime No. 2 veals..14 1. rv 
Buttermilk No. 1...13 1.75 
Buttermilk No. 1.50 
Branded Gruby 8 1.00 
Number < -At value——— 


Leo 1.6 2. re 
1.45 1.55 +. 
1 


1.50 


extra (92 score) 

firsts (88 to 89 score) 32% 
seconds (84 to 87 score)....294%@31 
lower grades 28 @29 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


dozen 
firsts, 


Extra, 
Extra, 
Firsts 
Checks 


doz.. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


fancy, via express...... 
via express 


colored, 
Leghorn, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to wood: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb. ..27 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib. 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib. 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib. 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...2 @25 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...‘ @30 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. .2! a30 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...2 @29 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb.. .2 @28 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. @27 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


Turkeys— 
Western, 
Western, 


@37 


prime to fancy.é 
@35 


young toms, 
to fancy.é 


young hens, prime 
Squabs— 
White, 
Chickens, Hothouse broilers, barrels: 
eens, “WOE BGG sis owns cesses ven ad 40 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib.......29 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib.. | 
Western, 48 to 47 lbs., per Ib 


ungraded, per Ib. @45 


@44 
to fcy.: 
@30 
@30 
@29 

Ducks— 


Long Island @24 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Feb. 28, 1930: 
Feb. 21 22 24 25 26 27 
eet to Holiday 344% 34 33%, «33% 
35 34 34 3 
35% 35 
354% 34% 


fresh 


Chgo. 
i 
Boston 
Phila. 
Wholesale prices of carlots 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 
34% Holiday 344% 34% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. 
Feb.28. week. year. 
44,064 30,812 37,422 
56,214 60,328 45,332 548,841 525,601 
13,806 14,002 11,605 125,641 162,124 
"46,658 15.328 10,254 172,019 172,524 


ie 126,470 104,613 1,281,734 1,320,437 


35 35 
34% 34% 
centralized 


538% 33% 


-Since Jan. 1 
1930. 1929. 
435,2. 460,188 


Last - 


Chicago. 
| ee 


Boston.. 
Phila.. 


Total 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 

On hand 
Mar. 1. 
6,885,999 
5,996,912 


2,623,452 
2,758,686 


18,265,049 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
1,141,855 
2,387,203 
1,505,614 

444,446 


In Out 
Feb. 28. Feb. 28. 
75,612 ae. 552 
46,142 

7,680 
- 86,700 


216,134 


Chicago .. 
New York. 
Boston 
Phila. 


Total 5,479,118 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, — delivered 

per 100 lbs 2. 
Ammonium sulphate, “double 

per 100 lb. f.a.s. New York..... 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit........ 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 

ee f.o.b. fish factory........Nominal 
Fish guano, foreign, 183@14% ammo- 

nia, 10% B. P. L. 4. 

Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 

8% A. A., f.0.b. fish factory. .3.75 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs. spot. . @ 2.16 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

ee Se ee eee 3.85 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo. ..3.50 & 10¢ 

Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, epee 3 and 50 

bags, per ton c.i.f..... 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bage, 

per ton, c.i.f 
Acid phosphate, bulk, 

more, per ton, 16% flat 

Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 
50% unground 874@ 
60% unground @ 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 


@26.00 
@36.00 
@ 9.00 


@12.65 
@ 9.20 
@37.15 
@48.25 


80 
02% 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


50% ... @58.00 
ND ae sande swaceseases @62.00.. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 

Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 

Black or striped hoofs, 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., 
100 pieces 

Horns, 


95.00@125.00 


@ 85.00 
45.00@ 50.00 © 
@ 60.00 


@110.00 
75.00@ 200.00 


per ton.... 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


tors and Renderers of 


ine aa 


Manufacturer of — Feeds 
3 st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor. 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 





























THE CASING 


THAT STANDS THE TEST 
SERVES YOU BEST 
Imported Water Selected 
Sheep and Hog 
Casings 
“MONGOLIA” 


IMPORTING CO., INC. 
339 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 


























5@ 2.10 


@ 1.90 
@ 3.80 


ominal 
0 & 10c 


5 & 50c 
@ 2.16 


5 & 10 
)& 10¢ 


@26.00 


@36.00 


00@ 125.00 


@ 85.00 
00@ 50.00 
@ 60.00 


@110.00 
00@200.00 


cts 


of 





